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AMERICAN IDEALS 


In discussing the difficulty of establishing ideals as definitely 
American, Ralph Perry Barton says: “Democracy is a word to 
conjure with; its meaning is so dim and equivocal that almost 
anyone can conjure with it.” One of the clearest discussions of 
the limits of the doctrine of democracy is given by Jay William ° 
Hudson: “For modern democracy, too, is fundamentally a vision 
concerning what men really are. It, too, announces man’s ulti- 
mate worth, his chances and his legitimate hopes. And it does so 
by the distinct truths that all men are to be regarded as equal 
and free; as of infinite worth and capable of endless growth; as 
inalienably social; and as inalienably rational, the capable source 
of their own intellectual democracy.”* Again he says: “The 
ability to govern oneself is the capacity to arrive at reasoned con- 
victions. In other words, the doctrine of democracy implies the 
far-reaching assumption that in each of its individuals is the 
source of truth; that its members are fundamentally rational. . . . 
They are not only free, but rationally free.’”’* 

“What is democracy?” Sylvester J. McNamara asks. “It is 
that form of government in which the right to life, liberty, and 
property are secured to the multitude and this with the least pos- 
sible restraint on personal freedom or individual liberty. .. . 
The right to life is founded on the fact that, unless a man lives 
and acts, he cannot attain his end . . . the full development of 
all his faculties and powers. The right to liberty includes freedom 
of conscience, freedom of opinion, freedom in choice of labor and 


*“Present Conflict of Ideals,” p. 497. 
* Hudson, Jay William: “The Truths We Live By,” p. 250. 
* Hudson, Jay William: “College and New America,” p. 133. 
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freedom in other actions, limited only by right reason, the laws of 
God, the rights of individuals, and the peace and welfare of so- 
ciety. The right to property follows from man’s right to life . . . 
to that which produces the fruits.’”* 

We could cite numerous other definitions but shall be content 
with giving that of the great jurist, John Marshall. “What are 
the maxims of democracy? ... A strict observance of justice 
and public faith and a steady adherence to virtue. These are the 
principles of good government.”* 

The spiritual note struck repeatedly in the definitions of the 
terms makes us question the source of our democracy. If the end 
of democracy is the spiritual as well as the national welfare of the 
individual, the inspiration of the spirit of democracy must have 
come from a source that estimated at its true worth the soul. 
Since the essential elements of the ideal of democracy are free- 
- dom and equality of opportunity, we see the stress on the person. 
A perfected society is possible only through perfected persons; 
perfected persons, in turn, are possible only in a perfected so- 
ciety. The perfected or social person is the ultimate test of 
values; he is of measureless worth because of his immortal soul. 
Through this pricelessness of the soul, we understand, in part, the 
ideal of equality of opportunity which is possible only in a 
democracy which gives equal freedom to every person to seek 
the social goal mentioned—perfected persons in a perfected so- 
ciety. That the love of freedom is deep in the affections of 
Americans is evident by their insistence on freedom of speech, 
freedom of ballot, and respect for the decisions of the majority. 
The individual has supreme importance and this doctrine has its 
spiritual reason. “Within the church the conception of the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ is at present the best sanction and guar- 
antee of the democratic doctrine of the person.’ 

Seeking for the roots of our democracy, “altruism expressed 
in terms of self-government,’ we find proof of its Catholic 
origin. Sylvester J. McNamara says: “In Catholicism alone is 


* McNamara, Sylvester J.: “American Democracy and Catholic Doc- 
trine,” p. 6. 

* Beveridge, Albert J.: “The Life of John Marshall,” 1:410. 

*Hudson, Jay: William: “Syllabus for Lectures on American Ideals,” 
p. 14. 

"White, William A.: “The Old Order Changeth,” p. 132. 
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to be found the source of American democracy. . . . The United 
States of America best typifies the ideal democracy established 
within the last one hundred fifty years... . According to the 
majority opinion of constitutional historians, American ideals of 
civil liberty are of English origin.”* We have believed that it is 
very much to the purpose of this essay to find proofs that the 
origin of American democracy is Catholic, not Puritanical, as is 
a common belief, and we shall cite non-Catholic as well as Catho- 
lic authorities to support this claim. 

The standard of American democracy differs from that of the 
Continent. “Continental Europe has always recognized social 
classes as units in politics and social adjustments, while America 
is a democracy of individuals, not of economic classés.’”® Again, 
“The American Bill of Rights (the first ten Amendments to the 
Constitution) do not attempt merely to set forth certain princi- 
ples for the state organization, but they seek above all to draw 
the boundary line between the state and the individual. Accord- 
ing to them, the individual is not the possessor of rights through 
the state but by his own nature he has inalienable and indefensi- 
ble rights. The English laws knew nothing of this. They do not 
wish to recognize an eternal, natural right but one inherited from 
their fathers, the old undoubted rights of the English people.”*° 
The pricelessness of the person is not only a democratic doctrine, 
but a religious doctrine.”™ 

The Greek conception of democracy was that of a democracy 
of a small minority of citizens who did not believe in or teach 
the rights of the greater number. That of the Romans differed 
little from the Grecian. “It was reserved for Catholicism to be 
the first to teach and practice, from the very beginning and down 
through the ages, that all mankind . . . were made to the image 
and likeness of God, were all of the same rational nature and 
were by that very nature possessed of certain inalienable rights 
which all beings were bound in justice to respect.’’* 

Woodrow Wilson pays a similar tribute: “The only reason why 


* McNamara, Sylvester J.: Op. cit., p. 7. 

* Mathews, Shailer: “The Validity of American Ideals,” p. 117. 

* Jellenek, G.: “The Declaration of Rights of Man and Citizen,” quoted 
by Jesse Lee Bennett in “The Essential American Tradition,” p. 339. 

“ Hudson, Jay William: Op. cit., p. 155. 

* McNamara, Sylvester J.: Op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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government did not suffer dry rot in the Middle Ages under the 
aristocratic system which then prevailed was that so many of the 
men who were efficient instruments of government were drawn 
from the Church—from that great religious body which was then 
the only church . . . the Roman Catholic Church. The Roman 
Catholic Church was then, as it is now, a great democracy... . 
What kept government alive in the Middle Ages was this con- 
stant rise of sap from the bottom, from the rank and file of the 
great body of the people through the open channels of the 
priesthood.’””* 

“One great barrier still obstructed its (unlimited monarchy’s) 
complete accomplishment. It was the Church of Rome, with her 
fully recognized traditional rights and practice of setting limits to 
extreme and wanton exercise of political power. . . . The democ- 
racy of the Middle Ages was to be relegated to the past. Against 
this autocracy of kings and abuse of political power, the Catho- 
lic Church raised her voice in no uncertain tone and emphatically 
reasserted both her own religious independence and the rights of 
the people.””* 

Guizot, the Protestant historian of France, testifies to the same 
lack of caste and recognition of personal rights in the Church.** 
“For centuries the Catholic Church labored patiently and stren- 
uously . . . to lay the foundation of Modern European civiliza- 
tion. . . . European civilization is not’ Teutonic; it is Catholic— 
Roman. It must necessarily be. For the only potent force that 
could, and did, stem the tide of dissolution and change was the 
Catholic Church. . . . It was by her constant warfare, in theory 
and practice, against the slavery of men and the degradation of 
women, that she eventually caused to be recognized the true 
worth of the individual which is, embryo, the fundamental princi- 
ple of all democracies.”** 

The same author gives his authorities** for his proof that the 


"“The New Freedom,” p. 85. 

“ Rager, Rev. John C.: “Political Philosophy of Blessed Cardinal Bellar- 
mine,” pp. 22-24. 

* Guizot: “History of Civilization in Europe,” fifth lecture, p. 95. 
Quoted by S. J. McNamara in “American Democracy and Catholic 
Doctrine,” p. 11. 

* McNamara, S. J.: Op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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source of democracy was in the pre-Reformation period; that 
democracy was but the step-child since modern democracy, as we 
know it, did not come until the descendants of the Reformation 
had divorced themselves from the doctrines of their founders and 
adopted ancient Catholic principles. 

The Declaration of Independence, the work of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, with the counsel and cooperation of Benjamin Franklin and 
John Adams, asserts the right of self-determination. Its phi- 
losophy, Nicholas Murray Butler asserts, is the direct outcome of 
the debates and conflicts of the seventeenth century in England 
itself. “The advanced political thinkers of that century in Eng- 
land were the sires of the leaders of political opinion in the colo- 
nies a hundred years later. It was the influence of earlier Eng- 
lish political thinking and debate that was manifest in the Dec- 
laration of Independence itself.’”"* Jefferson himself disclaimed 
originality of principle of sentiment or expression.’® The theory 
of Jefferson in the eighteenth century is the same as that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth. By a quotation from St. 
Thomas, McNamara shows that “the origin and object of civil 
power, the right of active and passive resistance to unjust laws 
and the object of government and laws in themselves, as idealized 
by American colonists, were taught by Catholicism one hundred 
years before America was ever discovered.”*° “What is essential 
to bear in mind is that national union and national feeling were 
not first created by the Declaration of Independence; they pre- 
ceded that declaration, made it possible, and secured its realiza- 
tion.’”** A careful reading of Mr. McNamara’s thesis will repay 
anyone who wishes in its entirety the proof of the Catholic origin 
of American democracy. 

What is the peculiar significance of matter of such nature in 
this essay? It is the attempt to prove that American democracy 
is distinctively American. It has its political essence, a “union 
of inseparable states, which is at the same time a democracy 
made up of free men and women ... a definite and distinct 
political achievement . . . our contribution to liberty.”** 
~# “Building the American Nation,” p. 41. 

* Tbid., p. 41. 

* McNamara, S. J.: Op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

™ Butler, Nicholas Murray: Op. cit., p. 35. 
™ Mathews, Shailer: Op. cit., p. 116. 
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If an ideal is indigenous to our soil, it cannot be the direct 
descendant of England or any other continental country. If its 
origin is Catholic, it is universal; it belongs to no particular 
nation or race. Its expounders sought to improve the best condi- 
tion they knew, namely, those of English society, and to do so, 
they went bodly into the treasure-house from which England had 
drawn all that was best in her political seceediions principles 
of the Catholic Church. 

Can democracy make for greater entineinns in giving as well 
as in getting justice? Yes, if we live up to our obligations of in- 
troducing each new generation of native-born Americans and 
immigrants to the genuinely American background of our civic 
and political institutions. 

Can democracy be embodied in our social institutions? De- 
cidedly it can. We have the means in our hands. “To make 
Americans is to bring men and women under the influence of our 
institutions and ideals, to instruct them as to their meaning. 
Even more does it demand . . . an attitude of mind which is 
sympathetic with American ideals and ready to make them an 
object of conscious loyalty.”** To the contention that the age of | 
ideals is past, that the rights of man are a poetic fiction, “that 
democracy has nothing to command our allegiance unless it pro- 
motes our individual comfort and prosperity and that the whole 
duty of a citizen is to vote with his party and get an office for 
himself,” to this charge Henry Van Dyke answers: “There is a 
life worth living now as it was worth living in former days and 
that is the honest life, the useful life, cleansed by devotion to an 
ideal. There is a battle worth fighting for now . . . and that is 
the battle for justice and equality.”** 

To make the ideal of American democracy truly efficient, Jay 
William Hudson suggests “(1) that it must become self-conscious; 
(2) that it must be defined to the citizen in terms of reforms 
needed on other grounds, but especially demanded by the ideal 
itself; (3) that the franchise must be conceived as a duty first 
and as a right afterward.”*° He points out as tendencies toward 
an ideal democracy: “An awakened consciousness of national 


™ Mathews, Shailer: Op. cit., p. 187. 
“Van Dyke, Henry: “Ideals and Applications,” pp. 96-100. 
“Syllabus for Lectures on American Ideals,” p. 15. 
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unity; growing emphasis on education for citizenship; a protest 
against special interests; the decline of boss rule and a revolt 
against mere politics.’”* 

The second ideal, validly American, is self-restraint. This 
quality is, in brief, the willingness to sacrifice one’s own passion 
and pleasure for the good of others. Unanimity of opinion on 
self-restraint as an American ideal is not so prevalent as in the 
case of democracy, but testing it for its validity, we feel justified 
in including it. 

Self-restraint, as an American ideal, may claim its national 
origin at the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, 1787. 
The convention was in session for eighty-one consecutive days, 
it consumed over four hundred hours in debate, yet the final result, 
of these labors was about 4,000 words. Of the actions of the 
Convention the public knew nothing, although their interest was 
acute, facing as they were a future which threatened anarchy. 
Franklin, speaking at the last meeting of the Convention, when 
the document was presented for signatures said: “The opinions I 
have had of its errors, I sacrifice to the public good. I have 
never whispered a syllable of them abroad. Within these walls 
they were born and here they shall die.’”?’ 

When the people received the Constitution, they so little sus- 
pected the lack of concurrence, the almost fatal differences, that 
they called the meeting place “Unanimity Hall,” and the dele- 
gates never dropped a hint as to the dissensions and divisions of 
opinions. “When the true motive for secrecy had ended, the 
actors of the drama, with few exceptions, were silent to their 
latest breath as to the part each had played. History may be 
searched in vain for any parallel to such self-restraint. Within a 
decade, men of all parties regarded their new Constitution with 
elation and pride, and yet, with few exceptions, no delegate ever 
ventured . . . to boast of the part he had played. Surely these 
men, morally as intellectually, were great in the unusual magna- 
nimity of silence.”** Not until fifty years had passed, were James 
Madison’s notes, his Journal, published. Not until then, when 
the man, whose tireless labor had taken and transcribed the 


* Ibid., p. 15. 
* Beck, James M.: “The Constitution of the United States,” p. 165. 
* Ibid., p. 172. 
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minutes of the Convention, had been laid with his fathers, was 
the self-restraint imposed by this most notable body of men 
removed. 

Has the ideal of self-restraint made for greater opportunity in 
giving as well as in getting justice? 

Omitting the first ten amendments from our consideration, 
since they are practically a part of the original document, in 
the one hundred thirty-eight years since its adoption, only nine 
amendments have been adopted. Of these, with the exception 
of Article XIII, abolishing slavery, only Articles XVII, XVIII, 
and XIX mark a radical departure from the principles which 
inspired the Constitution. Articles XVIII and XIX were doubt- 
less influenced by post-war conditions. Yet epoch-making 
changes have marked the progress of government on the Con- 
tinent and elsewhere during that period. Mr. Beck gives a 
logical interpretation. “This stability ...can be explained 
only by the fact that the Constitution was developed by a 
people who . . . had a real genius for self-government and its 
essential element, the spirit of self-restraint. They have always 
had sufficient political sagacity to prefer the stability of a tried 
system of government, even if not perfect, to the mad spirit of 
innovation.””* 

The opponents of the Constitution and its conservatism may 
object that this very stability of the document indicates that 
it is a dead issue, that it plays no part in the life of the people, 
that it no longer functions. Chief Justice Marshall answers 
a similar criticism by saying that “the Constitution enumerates 
rather than defines the powers of government; that it was wise 
to the point of inspiration in what it left unprovided.”*° Weigh- 
ing the self-restraint of those men, who, without guides, or goal 
absolutely determined, debated for months and were content to 
express their conclusions in a state paper of less than 4,000 
words, with the absolute lack of control displayed by some gov- 
ernmental bodies today, we can prize the ideals of those self- 
controlled men. The elasticity of the document is due to its 
brevity. “Its vitality is due to the fact that by usage, judicial 
interpretations and, when necessary, formal amendment, it can 


” Beck, James M.: Op. cit., pp. 200-201. 
Ibid., p. 201. 
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be thus adapted to the ever-accelerating changes of the most 
progressive age in history and that people have administered the 
Constitution . . . in the same spirit of conservative self-restraint 
as did the men who framed it.’”** Only as the ideal of self- 
restraint becomes a force in the lives of Americans of today 
and tomorrow, only as it is carried over into daily behavior, 
shall we approximate the highest standard of Americanism— 
behavior in harmony with American, yes, with truly Christian 
ideals. 

The third great American ideal, self-reliance, an implied force 
in the French and Indian wars, became a recognized force in 
national life in 1775. In the Resolution of the Continental Con- 
gress, adopted May 10 of that year, the delegates wrote: “We 
are, and ought to be, free and independent. We have governed 
ourselves, under such forms as we already possess and when 
these are not sufficient, we will make such forms as shall, in the 
opinion of the representatives of the people, best conduce to 
the happiness and safety of their constituents in particular and 
Americans in general.”? 

This was the first formal declaration of self-reliance as an 
American ideal, but not its first manifestation. Henry Van Dyke 
asserts: “The first and most potent factor in the soul of the 
American peoples is the Spirit of Self-reliance. This was the 
dominant and formative factor of their early history ... It 
was deepened by religious convictions and intensified by prac- 
tical experience. It took shape in political institutions, declara- 
tions, constitutions. It rejected foreign guidance and control 
and fought against all external domination.”’** 

Does this ideal make for greater opportunity for giving 
justice? Just as it inspired the pioneers, the early settlers in 
the wilderness, so this self-reliance inspires our people today 
with the inward conviction that they nave the right and the 
ability and consequently the duty “to regulate their own life, 
to direct their own property, and to pursue their own happiness 
according to the light which they possess.”** This thought 


™ Beck, James M.: Op. cit., p. 201. 

* “Resolution of the Second Continental Congress,” May 10, 1775. 
“Van Dyke, Henry: “Spirit of America,” p. 40. 
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Emerson expressed in the so-called “intellectual declaration of 
independence”: “We will walk on our own feet; we will work 
with our own hands; we will speak with our own minds... . 
The dread of man and the love of man shall be a wall of 
defense and a wreath of joy around all.”** 

The spirit of self-reliance has all the qualities of an ideal. It 
has been a working hypothesis for it has enabled America “to 
assert an independence which the rest of the world, except 
France, thought impossible: ‘to frame a government which the 
rest of the world, including France, thought impracticable’; and 
to survive civil storms and perils which all the world thought 
fatal.... It has begotten explorers, pioneers, inventors,”’** 
men who have looked ever forward and trusted in God and 
themselves. 

Sister M. Aanes Atma, O.S.D. 
Mt. St. Marys-on-the-Hudson, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


“Emerson, Ralph Waldo: “The American Scholar.” 
“Van Dyke, Henry: Op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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THE STUDY OF PATRISTIC AND MEDIEVAL LATIN, 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Up to a generation or two ago it quite sufficed for the average 
Latinist to confine his scientific studies and his reading for 
pleasure chiefly to the so-called Classical period of Latin (from 
Lucretius to the death of Augustus). He was, of course, familiar 
with all that is comprised by the term ante-Classical (all Latin 
before Lucretius), and enjoyed the great literary productions of 
the post-Classical @r Silver Age (from Livy to Suetonius). He 
might even have made some acquaintance with the works of a 
period whose very name caused him to shudder—I mean Late 
Latin (from the death of Suetonius to about 600 A. D.)—but if 
so, it was almost entirely with the writings of pagan authors. 
He tolerated the literary products of non-Christians of this time, 
but of the words of his own fellow Christians he would have 
little or nothing. “Theological and philosophical quibbling,” 
“material for Churchmen,” “nothing of real value as litera- 
ture,” “an abominable jargon,” were some of the sentiments with 
which early Christian and later Latin was nonchalantly passed 
over. To be sure, the outstanding minds of Latin scholarship— 
as, for example, Mommsen, Carpentier, Mayor, and our own Gil- 
dersleeve, who viewed all things with the perspective of genius— 
did not hesitate to extend their activities to all phases of Latin, 
but by far the great majority were quite content to leave all 
Christian Latin for the theologian and the philosopher, and late 
vulgar Latin for whosoever possess so debased a cultural sense 
as to be interested in such a thing. 

With the spread of the scientific study of language and the 
historical point of view in all such work, arose an increasing 
interest in all phases of Latin, early and late, vulgar and literary. 
So true is this that today it is quite inaccurate to speak of 
Patristic Latin (the Christian portion of the Late Latin as de- 
fined above) and of Medieval Latin as being neglected fields 


* An address delivered before the Maryland State Teachers’ Association 
at the Southern Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland, November 
25, 1927. 
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of study—a favorite sport with some would-be pioneers and 
innovators! While Patristic and Medieval Latin literature are 
still most fruitful ‘fields of research, there is now at least a 
goodly number of workers in the field, especially in the Latin 
of the Medieval Period, in which in our own country the recently 
founded Medieval Academy of America is now carrying on wide 
and systematic researches. Latinists have even ventured into 
the Latin of the Renaissance and later. In fact enthusiasm for 
such work is so great on all sides—with the specialist in research, 
and the school and college teacher—that it is high time for us 
all to call a halt for the moment, and take a judicious account 
of the situation. 

The importance of this movement for classical scholars I have 
already discussed.* I aim today to present its significance for 
schools and colleges. But first we must consider exactly what 
is meant by Patristic and Medieval Latin, and to a certain 
extent what the history of studies in these fields has been and 
what the real status of these studies is at the present moment. 

I have spoken of Patristic Latin, and this in spite of the fact 
that I recently advocated abolishing that term for the more 
accurate but more cumbersome expression “Early Ecclesiastical 
Latin.”* I myself have not been able to shake off the weighty 
influence of a long tradition. But whether we speak of 
“Patristic” or “Early Ecclesiastical Latin” we mean all the 
Latin in any way connected with the Church, whether written 
by orthodox or heretic, which appeared from the beginning of 
Christianity down through Borthius (died 525). Of course, the 
term “Medieval” is in no way applicable here, a not uncommon 
error, but denotes all Latin of whatever description that appeared 
in the generally accepted historical sense of Medieval, i. e., from 
about 525 to about 1300. 

But to return to Patristic Latin. Has it any great appeal 
for the average person of literary taste, or is its interest only 
for the specialist in theology and philosophy, or even pure lin- 
guistics? The answer to this question can be given after a 


*“Early Ecclesiastical Literature and Its Relation to the Literature 
of Classical and Medieval Times.” Philological Quarterly, Vol. VI (1927), 
pp. 102-110. 

* Loc. cit. 
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survey of the writings of several outstanding authors of the 
period. I have chosen St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Augus- 
tine, although I might have selected others, e. g., Tertullian, St. 
Cyprian, St. Gregory, ete. 

With St. Ambrose, the domain of literature, strictly speaking, 
was not the field in which he expended his most fruitful labors. 
The direction of souls and the tactful utilization of circumstances 
for the benefit of the Church was the work in which he attained 
his greatest fame. 

The most interesting portion of St. Ambrose’s literary achieve- 
ments is his correspondence. Here we see depicted the man of 
action with his energetic and practical wisdom, also his attrac- 
tive goodness which all who came in contact with him felt so 
keenly. From a literary viewpoint, however, Ambrose disap- 
points us by wasting time on little elegances of style and the 
imitation of the mannerisms of a past age, which the taste of 
his own age regarded as literary excellence. Moreover, his com- 
position is seldom irreproachable, and his manner of expression 
itself lacks originality. This was due mainly to the fact that he 
was an extremely busy man, occupied as he was with the mani- 
fold duties of a bishop of the fourth century, writing primarily 
for practical ends. 

Apart from the letters, one of St. Ambrose’s most important 
works is his De Officiis Ministrorum, in which he attempted to 
outline a system of moral doctrine, either for the clergy or the 
entire Christian body—it is uncertain which. Here, as else- 
where, Ambrose employed a very free style to which he became 
accustomed through constant preaching. From his pen we have 
also a number of treatises on the ascetic life, sermons dealing 
largely, and in a manner not unlike the Roman satirists, with the 
vices and abuses of the day, works on catechizing, some exeget- 
ical compositions largely of the allegorical sort, certain dogmatic 
treatises, and several hymns. 

In St. Jerome we have undoubtedly the most learned of the 
Latin church fathers, and, next to Origen and Augustine, the 
most prolific writer of Christian literature in general. However, 
his literary activity did not, as in the case of Augustine, have 
its source in a rich fertility of ideas, but is due rather to his 
indefatigable industry in gathering and rehandling secondary 
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material. Among his works, translations and reworkings of 
Greek originals hold the largest place; e. g., he translated into 
Latin no less than 64 homilies of Origen. However, it is the 
establishment of the “Vulgate” version of Holy Writ that is St. 
Jerome’s crowning achievement. His De Viris [Illustrilus 
modeled on a work of the same title by Suetonius is of special 
interest to the historian, although it possesses no high literary 
value. Of all the works of St. Jerome, today only his corre- 
spondence (120-letters) has any great appeal to the non-theolo- 
gian. Its manifold content throws a striking light not only on 
the religious conditions of the time but also on the character of 
the writer. Some of them—as, for example, letter 107 to Laets, 
on Christian education for women—are of special interest. 

The literature of Christianity attained its highest intellectual 
level in the works of St. Augustine, one of the mightiest thinkers 
in the history of civilization, with whom in this respect Aristotle 
alone can be compared. There is scarcely a field of scientific 
theology or dogma that Augustine did not enter to produce 
important and often pioneer works, his masterpiece in this field 
being the De Trinitate in 15 books. He was also variously 
active in the field of biblical exegesis. Here the fruit of his 
labors is represented by the three last books of the Confessions. 
His philosophical works are imaginary dialogues of the sort 
so successfully cultivated from Plato’s time on, and in form 
probably modeled directly on those of Cicero. Their content is 
supposedly taken from the serious conversations which Augustine 
frequently held with his friends just before and at the time of 
his conversion. Their interest to modern scholars lies chiefly 
in their value as source material for the study of St. Augustine’s 
spiritual development. St. Augustine’s sermons were written in 
popular form, and, being for the most part extempore, are rough 
and unfinished. Their interest is largely antiquarian, for they 
contain much information on contemporary pagan and Christian 
life. Of far greater intrinsic worth is the correspondence which 
St. Augustine carried on throughout his long life. It does not, 
of course, attain the extensiveness of a Symmachus or of a 
Gregory the Great, but in content it belongs to the most valuable 
of its kind in antiquity. There are few purely private letters. 
They are, for the most part, intended for a larger public, which 
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is true of all the other extensive collections of ancient letters, 
with the possible exception of Cicero’s. The chief impression 
that we draw from St. Augustine’s letters is one of extreme 
sympathy for the author. In them we find a picture of his whole 
personality in a truer form than in his highly passionate and, 
for the most part, unjustly self-incriminating Confessions. 

The “Confessions” and the “City of God” of St. Augustine, 
however, are commonly considered the great masterpieces of all 
Patristic literature. The “Confessions” are only secondarily a 
confession of Augustine’s past life. Primarily they are “Con- 
fessions” in the sense of “glorification,” a glorification of God 
for His wonderful beneficence through the tortuous windings of a 
sinful past. There are two main parts to the work: Books I-X 
deal with his life; Books XI-XIII comprise an exegetical 
treatise on the history of creation in Genesis. From the first ten 
books selections of the largely narrative portions of St. Augus- 
tine’s life might be made which would result in a highly dramatic 
story of wide interest, but the rest of the work is highly philo- 
sophical and theological. 

The epochal importance of the City of God rests on its deeply 
conceived philosophical-historical content. Its fundamental - 
thought is that the earthly order is decaying to annihilation, 
while a heavenly order is constantly growing and following upon 
it. This idea in itself may have existed before Augustine’s time, 
and Augustine may be found to be dependent to a certain extent 
upon his predecessors, but Augustine’s comprehensive. develop- 
ment of the thought in his “City of God” is entirely independent 
and is an original work of the first rank both for its profundity 
of thought and its inexhaustible fullness of material. It is 
Augustine’s great masterpiece, but it is also, by its nature, of 
interest chiefly to the specialized theologian and philosopher. 
To give but a meager notion of its arrangement and content, 
suffice it to say that Augustine himself divided the work into 
two great parts. The first, which consists of Books I-X, is of a 
polemico-apologetic character; Books I-V refute the assertion 
that the pagan plurality of Gods is necessary for existence here 
below; Books VI-X refute the idea that the pagan gods are also 
useful for the life after death. The second part, which consists 
of Books XI-XXII, contains the speculative establishment of 
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the early and divine cities; Books XI-XIV treat of the beginning 
of the two communities; in Books XV-XVIII their further devel- 
opment is depicted; and in Books XIX-XXII their end is 
described. The influence of the City of God upon succeeding 
generations was enormous. The religious outlook of the world 
as laid down therein predominated throughout the Middle Ages, 
the Papacy and Empire alike drawing upon it in support of their 
contrary views regarding the provinces of power of Church and 
State. 

No mention has thus far been made of the Christian poetry 
of this period. Briefly, we may say that our interest in it is 
somewhat diminished by the fact that we can discern in it a 
concerted purpose, an artificial effort, rather than any freedom 
of spontaneous inspiration which relieves itself in the utterance. 
In the words of Juvencus, its purpose was to oppose the certa 
fides to the mendacia of the classics, and by employing the same 
forms as those used in the classics. Christian poetry in Latin 
was able to rise to real and true originality only in the Church 
hymn, and preeminently so in the hymns of St. Ambrose. How- 
ever, two names are worthy of special mention, Paulinus of Nola 
in the Fourth Century and Prudentius in the Fifth. Of Paulinus 
it has been said: He “had no genius, but he possessed the gift 
of restraint, a delicacy that is sometimes charming, and a happy 
turn of mind for intimate and personal poetry.”* The same 
critic’ says of Prudentius: “Taken as a whole, he is not far 
short of deserving to be called a great poet. With a little more 
moral substance, or originality in psychological observation, and 
with a finer sense of proportion, he would almost have realized 
that fusion of the two ‘learnings’ which the most lettered Chris- 
tians of the first centuries had always dreamed of, without dar- 
ing to acknowledge it.” 

Inadequate as this brief survey is, we are now perhaps 
better able to consider some of the general qualities of this 
literature. The more we read in Patristic literature, the more 
we are struck by three outstanding characteristics in it. First, 
it is practically without exception written under the immediate 


*De Labriolle, P.: “Histoire de la Littérature Latin Chrétienne.” Paris, 
1924, p. 443. 
* De Labriolle, P.: Loc. cit., p. 622. 
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demands of some individual or the Church. There is really no 
work of any importance in this period, which was written con- 
sciously and solely as a serious literary accomplishment. St. 
Augustine once started work on what was to have been an ency- 
clopedia of the liberal arts, but he accomplished little with it. 
This was his nearest approach to writing for its own sake. Every- 
thing that he wrote was composed with the conviction that the 
Church needed or was to be benefited by it. The Chronica of 
St. Jerome were written to show the greater antiquity of the 
Church over Paganism, and his De Viris Illustrilus in answer 
to those pagans who were accustomed to jeer at the intellectual 
mediocrity of Christians. Even the poetry, as we have seen, 
was written in this same vein. 

Patristic literature is characterized in the second place by a 
general indifference to externals. Authors were so engrossed in 
their serious utilitarian purpose that they cared little about form. 
To be sure they might be more or less lavish of rhetorical 
figures of speech, and this more or less unconsciously, but their 
works, with one possible exception, lack what we may call 
“finish.” Strangely enough, the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
which some would have us believe were composed under a highly 
feverish -mental strain, on analysis prove to have been quite 
carefully planned and carried through, and we are inclined to 
believe that Augustine affected that appearance of mental and 
spiritual confusion which meets us throughout the first ten 
books. 

The third characteristic is by nature closely allied to the 
other two. We have seen how the literature of this period is 
essentially serious and utilitarian. Now the great questions of 
the early Church were eminently philosophical and theological, 
and accordingly it is difficult to find any literature in this group 
which has not a philosophical and theological trend. 

We must bear in mind, however, that the Latin language of 
this period is a living language, and the natural vehicle of ex- 
pression for the Christians who used it. Moreover, the classical 
genius is still living in the Christian writers of the Patristic Age, 
just as much as in their pagan contemporaries. They are all 
patriotic citizens of the Roman Empire of the Caesars. Fur- 
thermore, while we find considerable variance of opinion on the 
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problems which concerned the Church of the day, we find no 
actual hostility toward the Church as an institution among those 
who profess to be Christians, nor any satirical animosity to- 
ward the clergy and other religious, such as prevails greatly in 
a later age. In view of what has just been said about Patristic 
Latin literature you may be inclined to ask: “How much of 
these writings is there which can serve our purposes in the high 
school and college curriculum, where culture’as well as training 
is our chief aim?” Frankly there is not much. I have already 
said that the more strictly narrative portions of the “Confes- 
sions,” if properly selected and arranged, would make a most 
dramatic and interesting story, and this I am happy to say is 
soon to be accomplished by two of my former students. In 
addition to this, to my mind the field of epistolography alone 
contains material suited to our purpose as teachers of Latin 
literature. The task of sifting this mass of Latin, and treating 
the same fittingly for high school and college pupils is no easy 
matter, and while I can say that it has already been approached, 
I can not say that any great progress has been made as yet. 

But that I may not be misunderstood, let me add that Patristic 
literature is a most fruitful field of labor for the true scholar. 
The theologian and the philosopher have always worked strenu- 
ously in it; the historian and the antiquarian have by no means 
fully appreciated the rich source of information ready at hand; 
and the student of languages has only comparatively recently 
realized that this mass of Latin is after all a definite part of 
that mighty stream of Latin that has descended from the cen- 
turies before Christ even to our own day. But if the field is 
rich, the labourers are now not few. Notable centres for literary 
and linguistic studies in this field are the Universities of St. An- 
drew’s and Aberdeen in Scotland, the University of Upsala in 
Sweden, the University of Louvain in Belgium, Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Catholic University of America in the United 
States. 

(To be continued) 
Roy J. Dererrari. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY—II 
THE STAFF 


The most important single factor in the organization of a 
library is the librarian. On this point all are agreed. “A 
library,” says one writer, “is three-fourths librarian, and there 
can be no doubt that the success of the library ultimately and 
proximately depends upon the one in charge.’”** “The librarian,” 
says another, “is, unquestionably, the real crux of the library 
problem.” And he adds: “Because Catholic schools in the aggre- 
gate have no trained librarians, their libraries remain for the 
most part unorganized and badly administered.”*> Statements 
like these, coming, as they do, from men who have made a care- 
ful study of the library situation, lend support to the conviction 
that our most important concern just now in the matter of 
libraries is to secure the services of a competent librarian. We 
can no longer be satisfied to leave the fate of the library in the 
hands of some superannuated instructor who has ceased to be 
useful in the classroom or to some one whose sole qualification 
for the task is the reputation he enjoys of being “a lover of 
books.” The college library today is properly held to be on a 
par with other departments of instruction and the librarian is 
expected to qualify for his position just as other departmental 
heads are required to do. This implies that in addition to the 
Bachelor’s or Master’s degree he shall have had special training 
in library science and one or more years’ experience in library 
service.2” Teaching experience is highly desirable if the librarian 
is to cooperate with the members of the teaching staff and, par- 


* O’Brien, Rev. Albert, O.F.M.: “Our Libraries and Their Manage- 
ment.” The Franciscan Educational Conference, Report of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting, Vol. IV, No. 4, November, 1922, p. 91. 

* Regnet, Rev. Henry, S.J.: “The Organization and Administration of 
College Libraries.” Bulletin, Catholic Educational Association, Vol. XIX, 
No. 2, February, 1923, p. 15. 

* Drury, F. K. W.: “A Library Committee of Trustees and Faculty.” 
School and Society, 12:311, October 9, 1920. 

™ These are approximately the requirements prescribed by Certain for 
the librarian of a secondary school. Cf., Dudgeon and Carter: “The 
School Library as an Educational Agency,” Bulletin, Catholic Educational 
Association, Vol. XXI, No. 1, November, 1924, p. 281. 
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ticularly, if he is to assist in the all-important work of instruct- 
ing students in the use of the library. In short, librarianship 
today ranks with teaching as a profession, and it is therefore 
taken for granted that the librarian will have such academic 
and professional training as will fit him for the proper perform- 
ance of the manifold duties the position entails. He should be a 
scholar, familiar with methods of research; a teacher, knowing 
youth and sympathetic with its aspirations; and an executive 
capable of handling the problems involved in the management 
of a modern college library.** 

The librarian should be a member of the college or university 
staff and should enjoy all the rights and privileges pertaining to 
such membership. Academically he is to be considered the head 
of a department. He should therefore rank as a full professor, 
and his salary should not be less than that regularly paid to 
faculty members of this rank. 

In smaller institutions one trained librarian will be able to 
administer the library satisfactorily but he will need a number 
of assistants. In larger institutions a trained staff will be re- 
quired. Kerr’s opinion is that there should be one librarian for — 
each ten teachers.*® All members of the library staff, properly 
so-called, should have special training for their work; and their 
academic standing should be determined by the same regulations 
as govern the other departments of instruction. The rule holds 
good with regard to compensation also. In addition to the regu- 
lar staff, the college library will need a number of other assist- 
ants. The employment of undergraduate students for this pur- 
pose is a rather common practice, though many librarians are 


For Teacher Training Institutions Kerr recommends that the librarian 
have, in addition to the A.B. or A.M., one or two years’ training in an 
approved library school or, in lieu of this, five years’ conspicuously suc- 
cessful library experience. Cf. “A Measuring Stick for Libraries of 
Teacher Training Institutions.” Library Journal, 48:370, May 15, 1923. 

Cf., also, Annunciata, Sister M.: “The Standardization of Libraries in 
the Elementary and High Schools.” Bulletin, Catholic Educational Asso- 
cation of Pennsylvania, Vol. VII, No. 1, March, 1927, p. 47. 

*Cf., Drury, F. K. W.: loc. cit. 

* Kerr, W. H.: “What Makes a College Library?” Library Journal, 
51:171, Feb. 15, 1926. Cf., also, Fitzgerald, Francis E.: “How to Organize 
a Library.” Bulletin, Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania, 
Vol. VII, No. 1, March, 1927, p. 42. 
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opposed to it. The benefits are rather in favor of the student. 
If he is the right type, he will be glad of this opportunity to 
learn something of books and library methods, and the experi- 
ence he gets in this way may prove as valuable as any obtained 
in the regular courses he is pursuing. 

In the matter of salaries no general rules can be laid down, 
as so much depends upon the financial status of the institution. 
Kerr does not hesitate to specify a minimum of $3,000 per year 
for the head librarian, and he doubts if any librarian should 
receive less than $2,000.°° Moseley sets the salary of the head 
librarian at $5,000 and that of the assistant at $1,800. A dis- 
cussion of this point would involve us in the much debated ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries which is not within our field. It is 
perhaps better, therefore, to let the matter rest with the recom- 
mendations referred to above, viz., that the librarian and his 
assistants be given the same consideration as the other members 
of the teaching staff. 

CLASSIFICATION 


There is no occasion to speak here of the necessity of properly 
classifying and cataloguing a library. The only question that 
might arise concerns the choice of a system. There are two sys- 
tems in general use at present, viz., The Dewey Decimal (D. C.) 
and the Library of Congress (L. C.). On the relative merits of 
the D. C. and L. C. Systems opinion is divided. Miller favors 
the D. C. System, holding that it “is the most practical, . . . 
easily undergtood, and may be expanded at any time to suit the 
needs of a growing library.”*? Fitzgerald also considers the 
D. C. most practical.** Most of our Catholic college librarians 
are likewise of this opinion. Mr. Schneider, Librarian of the 
Catholic University, who has had wide experience with both sys- 
tems, prefers the D. C., and his preference is shared by his 
assistants.** 

Ibid. 

™ Moseley, Nicholas: “Small College Finance.” America, April 9, 1927. 

* Miller, Zana K.: “How to Organize a College Library.” The Library 
Bureau, 1921. 

“ Fitzgerald, Francis E.: “How to Organize a Library.” Bulletin, 
Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania, Vol. VII, No. 1, March, 


1927, p. 39. 
“Schneider, Joseph.: Library Science. Washington, D. C., 1924. 
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On the other hand, many hold that the L. C. System is more 
satisfactory. Gulledge quotes Deane, Hanson and Doane, all of 
whom favor the L. C., and states his own reasons for considering 
it the better classification for a college library.** Ward likewise 
advocates the use of the L. C. System which, she claims, can be 
used to greater advantage when the library has to employ un- 
trained assistants.** 

Most of the arguments in favor of the L. G. System are based 
on the fact that the printed catalog cards may be obtained from 
the Library of Congress at small cost, thus doing away with the 
necessity of making out a new set. In addition, it is held that 
the use of the L. C. will tend to secure uniformity of classification 
which has certain clear advantages and which, according to some, 
cannot be so well obtained with the D. C. The classification of 
a book according to the latter system is sometimes doubtful, and 
it may be that no two librarians will agree as to how it should be ' 
classified.*” 

Practically, the decision as to the classification to be used 
should be left to the local librarian who, it may be presumed, is 
familiar with the needs of the library and of those who make 
use of it. If the D. C. System works satisfactorily, as it ap- 
parently does in most cases, a change should not be made, as it 
entails considerable expense and may cause great inconvenience 
to the patrons of the library. However, if in the opinion of the 
librarian the D. C. System is inadequate and he is convinced 
that the L. C. will prove more satisfactory, there is no reason 


* Gulledge, J. R.: “L. C. vs. D. C. for College Library.” Library Journal, 
49:1026, December 1, 1924. 

An answer to this article, entitled “Library of Congress Classification 
vs. Decimal Classification,” by Dorcas Fellows, editor of the Decimal 
Classification, will be found in the same publication, 50:291, April 1, 1925. 
The two articles will give the reader a very good idea of the claims 
of the two systems. 

“ Cf., Library Journal, 49, 133, February 1, 1924. 

" Specifically, the D. C. as at present organized, does not meet the 
needs of Catholic libraries on the subject matter of Religion and allied 
topics. A committee of the Catholic Educational Association has been at 
work for some time on the revision of this section with the purpose of 
bringing it into conformity with Catholic principles and it is their inten- 
tion to present this revision to the editor of the D. C. for approval. I 
am not sure whether the L. C. offers any advantage in this particular 
regard but I doubt it. 
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why he should not change.** Perhaps before long we shall be 
able to combine the advantages of the two systems as a com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. has been appointed to draw up a key to 
the L. C. Classification in terms of the Decimal Scheme.** 


HOUSING 


It is no part of the present writer’s task to discuss the erection 
of library buildings. It is, however, gratifying to note that 
many of our Catholic colleges are at present engaged in the con- 
struction of libraries which bid fair to compete with the finest 
in the country, and we look forward to the day when every 
Catholic institution of higher learning will have a separate build- 
ing devoted exclusively to library purposes and properly equipped 
to meet its academic needs. In the meantime, many of our 
libraries will have to be housed in one or other of the existing 
college buildings. Even under these conditions, however, a little 
planning and foresight will do much to make the library the 
efficient agency in college instruction it is intended to be. 

The two major problems in the matter of housing have to do 
with providing ample book space and adequate reading room 
facilities. The problem of book space can best be solved by the 
use of double-faced, adjustable steel stacks, which can be pur- 
chased in any lengths desired. These are considered much more 
serviceable than wooden shelving and are cheaper in the end. A 
space of about 4 feet between stacks will be ample. The stacks 
may be arranged in tiers where the height of the room permits. 
It is thus possible to house a fairly good-sized library in a space 
not larger than would ordinarily be required for three or four 
classrooms.*° 

The reading room of a modern college library should be large 
enough to accommodate not less than 25 per cent of the student 
body. In some institutions provision is made to take care of 


*Cf., Goulding, Philip S.: Library Journal, 50:226, March 1, 1925. 

* Reece, E. J., “College Library News, 1924-1926.” Library Journal, 
52:16, January 1, 1927. 

“Detailed suggestions concerning the purchase and arrangement of 
stacks may be found in several of the articles already referred to. See, 
for example, “Our Libraries and Their Management,” by Rev. Albert 
O’Brien, O.F.M., (Note 24 above); and “The Standardization of Libraries 
in the Elementary and High Schools,” by Sister M. Annunciata (Note 
27 above). 
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even a larger proportion. The University of Michigan, for 
example, aims to provide seats in the library for 30 per cent of 
the student body; the University of Chicago, for 3344 per cent.** 
The main reading room of the new library at the Catholic Uni- 
versity seats two hundred and fifty. In addition, there are a 
number of semi-private and private rooms for research workers 
and special students. The desirable minimum space is 25 square 
feet per reader.*? Under ordinary conditions it may not be 
practicable to devote so much space to the reading room, but at 
any rate it should be as commodious as possible. It should be 
supplied with a number of tables or, preferably, reading desks. 
Here the students should have direct access to encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, works of general and special reference, and current 
periodicals. Care should be taken to see that the room is prop- 
erly lighted, heated and ventilated; and every effort should be 
made to render the library as attractive as possible so that 
students will come there of their own accord both in hours of 
study and in hours of leisure. 

In addition, there will be need of an office for the librarian . 
and one or more workrooms for himself and his assistants. These 
should, of course, be as near the reading room as possible. Loss 
of time and efficiency results if the work involved in caring for 
the library has to be carried on in the basement or some other 
remote part of the building. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


It is, unfortunately, necessary to call attention repeatedly to 
the importance of having the library freely accessible to the 
students. This applies not only to the location of the building 
but, more particularly, to the hours when it is open for use. If 
there is one academic sin of our colleges in the past that many 
of the alumni are unwilling to condone, it is the practice that too 
often prevailed of locking the library and discouraging every 
attempt of inquiring students to penetrate its secrets. How often 
were they told that if they mastered the contents of their text- 


“Cf., “Planning for the College and Special Library.” Library Journal, 
51:96, January 15, 1920. 

“Dudgeon and Carter: “The School Library as an Educational 
Agency.” Bulletin, Catholic Educational Association, Vol. XXI, No. 1, 
November, 1924, p. 289. 
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books or the notes of the professor they would be doing very 
well! Many a student never saw the inside of the library except 
on the rare occasions when he was permitted to accompany a 
group of visitors on a tour of the college. It was literally pos- 
sible for a student to pass through college without ever passing 
through the library. There was really no justification for such 
a condition of affairs at any time; much less should it be tolerated 
today. Nor is it sufficient that the library should be open for a 
few hours daily, like a doctor’s office. To meet the needs of all, 
the library should be open from eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning until ten at night.** It should not be closed on Sundays 
and holidays. Much valuable time is squandered by students 
on these “off days” that would be put to good use if facilities for 
study were available. Needless to say, such service as here 
implied will require a completely manned staff and will be 
costly; but such cost must be met if the library is to be anything 
more than a mere ornament to the institution. 

There is some question as to the advisability of allowing 
students free access to the stacks. There is much to be said in 
favor of the practice. In no other way is it possible for the 
student to become familiar with the contents of the library. 
Then, it often happens that the particular reference a student 
is seeking consists of a few paragraphs or pages that may be 
read in a minute or two. His time and the librarian’s is wasted 
if he has to wait until the book is brought to the desk. More- 
over, access to the stacks will provide opportunity for “brows- 
ing,” with all the advantages that pastime entails. Often the 
student, from merely looking into a book, will be led to read 
further, and this chance acquaintance with a literary or scientific 
treasure may be the beginning of a lasting and profitable friend- 
ship with the great minds of the present and of the past. 

The only valid objection to the practice is the danger of losing 
books. People, it is well known, have a habit of walking off 
with books and never returning them. College students are no 
exception. In fact, they are more apt to sequester, for their own 
use, volumes that are particularly serviceable in one or other of 
their courses. This is a real difficulty and not lightly to be dis- 


“ Wyer, J. I.: “The College and University Library.” Quoted by Dud- 
geon and Carter, loc. cit. 
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missed. However, it is not insurmountable. If students are 
properly instructed in the use of the library, they should develop 
an interest in its care and will cooperate in maintaining its 
service at a high level. If this spirit does not prevail among the 
student body, some system of checking will have to be devised. 
The easiest way is to place a desk near the entrance to the stacks 
with an attendant who can keep a lookout for “smugglers,” espe- 
cially if any are suspected. To be sure, there will be some losses 
even then; but where is the library that does not suffer losses 
occasionally? At least the trustworthy students should not be 
deprived of this privilege of free access to the books because 
there are a few dishonest ones who will abuse it. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES 


Even in the smaller colleges the practice is rather common for 
each department to have its own working and reference library 
located in the laboratory or classroom where most of the instruc- 
tion in the subject is given. In the larger institutions, particu- 
larly the universities, departmental libraries are considered essen- 
tial. As Bliss says, “they are a natural outgrowth of conditions 
and improved methods of instruction.”** The ready accessibility 
of a selected number of authoritative works on a subject makes 
for broadness of outlook and prevents the narrowness that is the 
inevitable outcome of reliance on a single text.*® 

Nevertheless, departmental libraries constitute somewhat of a 
problem for which no satisfactory solution has as yet been 
reached. The removal of any large number of books from the 
main library reduces the value of the collection for the general 
reader. Not only is it annoying to an investigator who wishes 
to consult incidentally a work, say in Biology, Psychology or 
Latin, to be told that the book is in the Departmental Library, 
which is perhaps located across the campus and to which Pro- 
fessor “So and So” has the key; but the general reader is de- 
prived of the stimulus to browse in fields other than his specialty 
which is supposed to be one of the advantages of a balanced col- 
lection of books. The purchase of any large number of duplicates 


“ Bliss, Henry E.: “Departmental Libraries in Colleges and Universities.” 
Educational Review, 43:387, April, 1912. 
Ibid. 
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is, of course, out of the question unless unlimited funds are avail- 
able, which is ordinarily not the case. 

Several writers on this subject have offered suggestions the 
carrying out of which will go far to secure the advantages of the 
Departmental Library and, at the same time, minimize the in- 
conveniences. These may be summed up as follows: (1) Depart- 
mental libraries should be encouraged in line with the extension 
of service inaugurated by the public libraries; (2) the depart- 
mental collection should be limited to the specific subject; (3) 
books should be deposited in the departmental libraries from the 
general library; (4) a union catalog is necessary to avoid dupli- 
cation; (5) there should be general oversight by the head libra- 
rian; (6) there must be flexibility of transfer between libraries; 
(7) the use of any of the funds appropriated for the general 
library to purchase books for departmental libraries should not 
be tolerated; (8) the departmental libraries should be readily 
accessible not only to workers in that department but also to 
any reader who is interested.* 


INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


A library may be large and well selected, accurately classified 
and catalogued, excellently housed and professionally manned, 
and yet fail to serve the purpose for which it is intended, for the 


“For further discussion of this topic see the following: 

Bliss, Henry E.: “Departmental Libraries in Colleges and Universities.” 
Educational Review, 43:387, April, 1912. 

Bascom, John: “The College Library,” Educational Review, 38:139, 
September, 1909. 

Ford, Guy Stanton: “The Library and the Graduate School.” Educa- 
tional Review, 47:444, May, 1914. 
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Journal, 49:619, July, 1924. 

Andrews, Clement W.: “Centralizing University Libraries.” Library 
Journal, 49:1017, December 1, 1924. 

Kerr, W. H.; “What Makes a College Library?” Library Journal, 
51:171, February 15, 1925. 

Ibbotson, Louis T.: “Departmental Libraries.” Library Journal, 50:853, 
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Wyer, J. J.: “The College and University Library.” Quoted by Dudgeon 
and Carter, “The School Library as an Educational Agency.” Bulletin, 
Catholic Educational Association, Vol. XXI, No. 1, November, 1924, 
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reason that students do not know how to make use of it. Thus 
it is not unlike a complicated piece of machinery which the lay- 
man admires without knowing how to put it to work. While 
some of the students coming from the better types of high schools 
today have been taught something concerning the use of dic- 
tionary catalogs, reference works, etc., it is a matter of common 
observation that the great majority of college students at the 
time of matriculation have no conception of a library other than 
as a place where one can read or perhaps borrow books. What 
is more to be regretted is the fact that students often pass 
through college without gaining any clearer idea of the function 
of a library or, at least, without acquiring a knowledge of how 
to use a library to their own advantage. Too often the pro- 
fessor conducting graduate work has to mark time while his 
students flounder about in their efforts to obtain mastery of this 
indispensable tool of research. Progressive college teachers have 
long been dissatisfied with this situation, and their protests have 
found voice in a general demand for systematic instruction of 
all college students in the use of the library. 

While practically all colleges today admit the necessity of 
some sort of instruction and a steadily increasing number are 
attempting to meet the need, there is little uniformity in the 
methods employed. Some colleges are apparently satisfied with 
the lectures and demonstrations given to students as a part of 
the exercises of Freshman Week. That such instruction is better 
than none at all will be readily granted, but it is hardly sufficient 
to give the student more than a bowing acquaintance with the 
library. Hence, in a number of colleges this preliminary intro- 
duction is supplemented by a regular course of instruction which 
is obligatory for all freshmen and to which academic credit is 
attached. (As usual, the assurance of credit would seem to be 
necessary if the course is to be prescribed.) This course consists 
of at least twelve lessons.‘ Preferably it is conducted by a 
member of the library staff.** Where this is not practicable a 
regular teacher is asked to undertake the work or it is made a 


“Kerr, W. H.: “A Measuring Stick for Libraries of Teacher Training 
Institutions.” Library Journal, 48:370, May 15, 1923. 

“Ibid. Cf., also, Schneider, Joseph: “Instruction of Students in the 
Use of Books and Libraries.” Bulletin, Catholic Educational Association, 
Vol. XX, No. 1, November, 1923, p. 254. 
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part of the instruction in the English classes.“ The latest sug- 
gestion and one that merits serious consideration is that “a 
place be provided in the high school and college staff for a pro- 
fessorship of books.”*° In many colleges the students are pro- 
vided with a small handbook which, in addition to the library 
rules, gives various items of information to assist the student in 
making intelligent use of the facilities the library has to offer. 

That the time devoted to instruction in the use of the library 
is well spent there can be no doubt. For not only does the 
teacher see the results in themes and assignments better pre- 
pared in less time; but, what is more important, the student 
through his gradually widening acquaintance with books acquires 
a broader and deeper knowledge than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. Moreover, he is directed in his choice of books, he learns 
to select the worth-while and avoid the worthless, and he is 
encouraged to develop habits of study that should remain with 
him through life.** 


CONCLUSION 


The library is no mere adjunct to. the college or university. It 
should be considered as an educative agency of the first im- 
portance as it contributes in ever-increasing measure to the 
attainment of all the objectives education is designed to foster. 
Knowledge, habits, skills, ideals, appreciations and attitudes—: 
all are more or less dependent upon books for their inculcation 
and the library is the intermediary through which the student is 
made acquainted with books. 

In books is the accumulated knowledge of the race in all fields 
of endeavor. To the extent that a school library offers access to 
this spiritual treasure is that school able to fulfill its duty of 
communicating to the pupil his social inheritance. 


“English, Ada Jeanette: “How Shall We Instruct the College Freshman 
in the Use of the Library?” School and Society, 24:779, December 25, 
1926. Cf., also, Foik, Rev. Paul J., C.S.C.: “Student Instruction in the 
Use of the Library.” Catholic School Interests, April, 1923. Outlines 
the system employed at Notre Dame. 

* Foik, Rev. Paul J., C.S.C.: “Book-using Skill in Higher Education.” 
Bulletin, Catholic Educational Association, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, November, 
1927, p. 275. ; 

"Cf., Hopkins, Florence M.: Chapter XXXIII in The Modern High 
School, Johnston and Others, 1916. 
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Among the desirable habits education aims to develop in the 
young none is more important than the habit of study with all 
that it implies in the line of industry, patience and perseverance; 
and there is no agency that can compare with a well-equipped 
library in giving the student the necessary training in the acqui- 
sition of this habit. Desirable skills, also, from facility in read- 
ing to efficiency in research, must be listed among the objectives 
to which the library may be made to contribute. 

In the inculcation of appreciations, ideals and attitudes, books 
play a part that is second only to the personal influence of the 
teacher, and this they continue to do long after the student is 
withdrawn from the guiding hand of the men and women who 
have endeavored to direct his youthful footsteps in the paths of 
virtue and of knowledge. The cases on record of individual lives 
that were radically changed and social movements that were 
largely inspired by books are too numerous to mention. Suffice 
it to call attention to the well-known story of Saint Ignatius 
Loyola as an example of the former and the French Revolution 
as an instance of the latter. 

A clearer recognition of these facts is at the bottom of the 
present-day agitation for the extension and improvement of 
library service. It is a splendid sign that colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country, not to speak of lower schools, are 
aroused to the importance of this movement and are doing their 
share to assist in the spread of the library spirit. It is to be 
hoped that our Catholic institutions, especially those of higher 
learning, will yield to none in the endeavor to provide students 
with proper library facilities and adequate training in the use 
of the same. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan, 
Catholic University of America. 


THE FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
I 


While educational ideals and the methods adopted for attain- 
ing them are always of interest to Catholics engaged in educa- 
tional activities, a very special appeal to that interest is found 
in the varied but fundamental work of the Franciscan Confer- 
ence, whose annual reports have reached a notable importance 
within the past few years. 

The present paper undertakes the difficult task of evaluating 
the work contained in the reports for the years 1926 and 1927— 
a difficult task in view of the large amount of matter found 
therein and the limitations of space for pointing out many most 
interesting features of the reports. Before doing this, however, 
it may be noted that the previous annual meetings considered 
obviously interesting themes such as the Classics and Linguistics, 
History and the Natural Sciences, Philosophy and Theology. 
That series of topics is, as Fr. Plassman declared, an educational 
progression which could justly be styled “steady and logical.” 

On the other hand, the themes treated in the reports of 1926 
and 1927 may at first blush appear somewhat alien to the inter- 
est of the practical-minded educator, inasmuch as the former 
year’s annual meeting took for its sole theme the general subject 
of Franciscan Asceticism and Mysticism—a theme that may 
seem remote to the Catholic teacher so far as present-day prac- 
ticality is concerned—while the report for the year 1927 treats 
specifically of Franciscan preaching. 

It is proper to consider these two reports together. They 
interlace in many respects. Whoso undertakes effectively to 
preach Christ and Him crucified must first have taken up the 
cross and have followed Him. And so it happens that the logical 
step before preaching is the step known as practicing, since the 
traditional conflict between preaching and practicing has formed 
the core of many an unpleasant sneer adown the ages. The 
knowledge of what asceticism is logically precedes the practice 
of it; and the practice naturally precedes the preaching of it. 
The progression alluded to by Fr. Plassman as steady and logical 
accordingly finds its complement in the themes chosen for expo- 
sition and discussion in the annual meetings of 1926 and 1927. 

While it is thus obviously proper to consider the two reports 
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together, it seems also proper, at the outset of the present paper, 
to note that the two reports contain very much that ought to 
interest every Catholic educator, however alien to his interest 
such topics as asceticism and preaching may appear to him. 

And, first, as to the treatment of Christian asceticism. It 
should not require to be pointed out that Catholic education is 
at its very root an idealistic undertaking, since its purpose is to 
fit its subjects for the achieving of eternal destinies as well as 
of temporal objects. And the old adage applies here to the 
teacher: Nemo dat quod non habet. To speak of Catholic 
doctrinal and moral facts and strivings with the tongues of 
angels and meanwhile to lack the love of God is to beat the air, 
and to make our teaching as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. We can hardly impart effectively what we do not 
possess; and our first business as Catholic teachers is to train 
ourselves in those spiritual values which we desire to communi- 
cate—more by example than by precept—to our charges. This 
is done, it is true, in our religious normal institutes and houses. 
But the worldly wise aims and methods of secular education are 
apt insensibly to intrude themselves into our own daily work 
and subtly to influence our ultimate aims as weil as our imme- 
diate methods. 

Now we cannot read far in either of these two reports without 
finding our minds enlightened, our ideals purified, our zeal 
encouraged, our charity inflamed, albeit no claim is made in 
them for a superiority of the Franciscan ascetical ideals and 
methods over those of other religious Orders. Many roads lead 
to Heaven, and the Franciscan road is one of them. Whether 
we conclude to try that road or another one may not be a subject 
of anxious inquiry with us. The reports are meant for the 
members of the three branches of the Franciscan Order. But 
any attentive and well-disposed reader will find in them a gently 
used spur towards spiritual progress, for they hold up to our 
eyes the winning figure of a man who sanctified the Franciscan 
road to Heaven by his own footprints of simplicity, humility, 
poverty—the man whom Maurice Francis Egan styled “Every- 
body’s Saint Francis.” 

The report for 1926 appropriately places before us, in its first 
paper, the personality of the Saint. Fr. Linneweber found the 
sixty pages he covered inadequate for a full treatment of his 
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theme, “The Asceticism and Mysticism of St. Francis of Assisi,” 
but was able withal to treat it with a learning expressed in most 
attractive literary style. Again does the Seraph of Assisi come 
before us in the report for 1927, but now in connection with the 
subject of preaching; and the same writer devotes nearly seventy 
pages to the illustration of “How Saint Francis Won the Heart 
of the World” by his preaching through word and writing, it is 
true, but mainly through the force of example. 

This is but one of the interlacings referred to above. We find 
another in the bibliographies of Franciscan ascetical writers 
(1926) and of Franciscan preaching (1927). Many of the 
preachers took, of course, ascetical themes and treated them 
with learning as well as unction, and so require notice in both 
bibliographies. Any Catholic educator would be instructed and 
edified by even more or less casual dippings into the long list 
of ascetical writers, covering as it does, in Fr. Mills’s presenta- 
tion, eighty-five pages in the 1926 report. 

In the first paper, Fr. Linneweber had drawn a clear distinc- 
tion between the asceticism and mysticism of Saint Francis and 
the spiritual ideals of the disciples of the Saint. The important 
distinction having been illustrated adequately, the next paper 
takes up the subject of “The Spiritual Life According to Fran- 
ciscan Masters.” Fr. Krautkraemer devotes thirty pages to the 
theme, not alone giving us a précis of the teaching of the Masters, 
but as well discussing the science of the saints, the various 
schools of spirituality, the Franciscan ideal of interwoven con- 
templation and active labor sanctified and rendered fruitful 
through endeavors after the perfect love of God, and finally the 
Franciscan method for attaining mystical union with God. 

In a paper of twenty-six pages, Fr. Brunner considers methods 
of mental prayer after the models set up by Franciscan masters— 
no easy task, as confessed by ablest guides, such as St. Francis 
of Sales. Fr. Brunner pays special attention to the method of 
St. Peter of Alcantara and illustrates the system of mental 
prayer which added joyous canticles of love and admiration for 
Our Saviour to the worship of thanksgiving and praise offered 
to the Triune God. 

Practical means of imparting a knowledge and love of piety 
are next taken up in various papers. Fr. Hess precedes his dis- 
cussion of “The Franciscan Retreat” by a brief historical refer- 
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ence to the origins of what is called “the retreat-movement,” a 
movement of comparatively recent date, whilst retreats them- 
selves are as old as Christianity; and then Fr. Hess exhibits the 
character of the ideal retreat-master. Fr. Huber gives an “Out- 
line for a Progressive Course in Ascetical Theology” and provides 
an excellent study for those who hold the office of spiritual guide 
in our seminaries. Fr. Piontek ae this by his brief 
paper on “The Director of Souls.” 

Much of what has thus far been pory is clearly of tech- 
nical value to teachers who belong—as nearly all of our teachers 
do belong—to the various religious communities of men and 
women. Like the Seraph of Assisi, they are teaching by example 
no less than by precept, and can doubtless profit by the reminder 
of St. Antony of Padua in a sermon for the Second Sunday in 
Lent, wherein the Saint notes that our Lord “was wise in His 
preaching, because He began to do and to teach.” John Mason 
Neale, printing his translation of the sermon in his “Mediaeval 
Preaching and Mediaeval Preachers,” places a footnote here: 


This is one of the many proofs that these are sermon notes 

rather than sermons. S. Antony’s point must have been missed 
by his audience, unless he had here worked it out and dilated 
upon it. He would say that our Lord was wise in His preaching, 
because His actions preceded His words; because He first began 
to do, and then to teach; contrary to the custom of those preach- 
ers who “say and do not.” And so mediaeval writers explain 
that character of the wicked: ‘Behold, they speak with their 
mouth; i.e., “and not by their actions.” 
Our Saviour’s perfect life was a most admirable introduction to 
His teaching, giving it point, authority, efficacy, and unction. 
The Catholic teacher cannot afford to forget the divine lesson 
thus taught by our Lord and repeated by St. Antony. 


II 


What similar thing, on the other hand, can be said for the 
interest the report for 1927 on Franciscan preaching may exercise 
for a Catholic teacher? Preachers, whether Franciscan or other, 
will be delighted and instructed by both the general theme and 
its attractive presentation in the various papers. But teachers? 
They are not preachers! Priests, indeed, will read carefully such 
papers as that of Fr. Mills on “Preaching—the Opus Francis- 
canum” (12 pages), and the eight closely printed pages of dis- 
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cussion upon the paper, as well as the next paper, by Fr. Hoff- 
man, on “Franciscan Preaching in the Past” (42 pages), with 
the interesting “actuality” of its quotations and illustrations; 
with its analysis of the characteristics of good preaching and the 
mediaeval examples thereof in the Franciscan Order in respect 
of composition (simplicity, practicality, picturesqueness, and so 
on) and of delivery. They will find practical helps in the paper 
(23 pages) by Fr. Hess on “The Franciscan Mission” in respect 
of many practical details, whilst the “missioners” will profit 
likewise by the excellent directions and cautions given. But only 
a few priests will probably be interested in the comprehensive 
paper (16 pages) by Fr. Meyer on “The Course of Homiletics 
in Our Curriculum,” for the reason that, albeit the subject is of 
burning interest and of most practical importance, it is to be 
handled effectively only by those who are in charge of clerical 
training. 

What has all this to do with the ordinary Catholic teacher? 
The question may be justifiably asked, but it is not within the 
duty of the present writer to attempt an elaborate answer. 
Suffice it to refer the reader to Thiselton Mark’s work on “The 
Pedagogics of Preaching,” in which he discusses the mental atti- 
tude of the preacher as compared with that of the teacher, and 
considers the relation of both to the matter and the manner of 
presenting any subject to other minds. The teacher has the 
advantage here. But he may fail to recognize the character 
and the full value of his advantage unless he compares the task 
of-teaching with that of preaching. And sidelights from this 
comparison will be shed on his own tasks by such papers and 
discussions as are given in the report for 1927. 

But we may leave this question aside in order to speak of the 
interest the two bibliographies found in the two reports might 
well have for any cultivated Catholics, whether priest or layman, 
whether preacher or teacher. A brief paragraph has already 
called attention to the interlacing character of the bibliographies 
because of the division of theme in the two reports. The present 
writer ventures to record here an enlightening experience. While 
yet a seminarian, he was appointed sole student-librarian by 
Monsignor Corcoran and was instructed in his duties by that 
far-famed scholar, who added but one grain of comforting profit 
that such an assistant librarian might derive from his office: 
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“You will not have time,” said the Monsignor, “to read any of 
the volumes in the library, but it will be an education for you 
merely to scan their backs.” It may have seemed rather a 
trivial thing to say to an overburdened seminarian. But in later 
life its justness was recognized by the seminarian, who was 
further comforted by finding no less an author and critic than 
Matthew Arnold virtually saying the same thing in his “Essays 
in Criticism:” 

In spite of all the shocks which the feelings of a good Catholic 
have in this Protestant country inevitably to undergo, in spite 
of the contemptuous insensibility to the grandeur of Rome which 
he finds so general and so hard to bear, how much has he to 


console him, how many acts of homage to the greatness of his 
religion may he see if he has his eyes open! I will tell him of 


one of them. Let him go in London to . . . the reading-room 
of the British Museum. Let him visit its sacred quarter, the 
region where its theological books are placed. . . . He will find 


an immense Catholic work, the collection of the Abbé Migne, 
lording it over that whole region, reducing to insignificance the 
feeble Protestant forces which hang upon its skirts. Protestant- 
ism is fully represented, indeed. . . . All the varieties of Prot- 
estantism are there. . . . But how are all these divided against 
one another, and how, though they were all united, are they 
dwarfed by the Catholic Leviathan, their neighbor! Majestic 
in its blue and gold unity, this fills shelf after shelf and compart- 
ment after compartment, its right mounting up into heaven 
among the white folios of the “Acta Sanctorum,” its left plung- 
ing down into hell among the yellow octavos of the “Law 
Digest.” . . . The work embraces the whole range of human 
interests; like one of the great Middle-Age cathedrals, it is in 
itself a study for a life. 


Matthew Arnold asks the discomforted Catholic vidi to look 
at the backs of Migne’s collection and to notice how it lords it 
over all the productions of all the varieties of Protestantism. 
Assuredly, such a look is an education in itself. The seminarian 
received such an education from Migne’s collection, plus the 
amazing folios of the Acta Sanctorum, plus innumerable other 
illustrations of the zeal and learning of Catholics adown the ages. 

Now it seems to that seminarian that anyone who will just 
look at these two bibliographies in the two reports will receive 
an education therefrom. Large as is the bibliography of Fran- 
ciscan asceticism compiled by Fr. Mills, that of Fr. Zawart in 
the “History of Franciscan Preaching and of Franciscan Preach- 
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ers (1209-1927): A Bio-Bibliographical Study” would, if printed 
in ordinary type and with the usual “leads,” fill two volumes of 
350 pages each. And, meanwhile, it does not include writings 
of the Third Order of Franciscans. What an immense literature 
is here indicated! And that immense literature was created 
upon only one subject—namely, preaching—and by only one 
of the Religious Orders of the Church. A notable education, 
truly, for any discomforted Catholic! If the writings there 
referred to could be gathered in one place, they would, like the 
collection of the Abbé Migne, “fill shelf after shelf and compart- 
ment after compartment” (as Matthew Arnold expresses it) in 
the sacred quarter of the British Museum’s reading-room. 

Meanwhile, the biographical data in Fr. Zawart’s list are not 
flamboyantly given but are recorded within modest limits of 
space and language. One illustration of this fact may be noted 
here. To Nicholas Denyse, Fr. Zawart allots ten lines of bio- 
bibliographical data. But the Anglican clergyman, J. M. Ashley, 
allots seventy-two equal lines (of data and homiletical illustra- 
tion and appreciation) in his “Promptuary for Preachers.” 
Zawart simply styles Nicholas “a famous preacher and Scotist.” 
Ashley says, inter alia: 

He devoted himself so earnestly to the Religious Life, and he 
became so noted and eloquent a preacher that he was twice 
elected provincial Vicar of his province. . . . The fact that all 
his works were several times reprinted, and at long intervals 
after his death, speaks for the estimation and worth in which 
his writings were held. . . . In conclusion we can only say that 
the wealth of thought brought by Denyse to bear upon every 
subject which he handles renders his sermons a most valuable 
preaching help for all time. 

Both Fr. Mills and Fr. Zawart mention Oliver Maillard, since 
his ascetical and homiletical writings had to be chronicled in 
different lists. To those who have come upon his name in one 
or other frivolous connection in Protestant works, the brief vin- 
dications by Mills and Zawart will be—not a surprise, doubtless, 
but—a pleasant “counterpart presentment,” as Hamlet phrases 
the thought. 

Doubtless a pleasant surprise will be the true explanation of 
the misunderstood title of “Kapuzinerpredigt” given with much 
learning but kindly moderation withal, in the 1927 report (pages 
173-174), by Fr. Zawart. 
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Lovers of the famous Easter hymn, the O Fili et Filiae, may 
regret not finding mention of it in the brief notice accorded to 
its author, John Tisserand (page 304). And Phillimore’s “Selec- 
tions from Padre Agostino da Montefeltro” does not receive 
mention (page 569 of the 1927 report). 

The wide research and fine scholarship of the writer are evi- 
denced by the well-nigh innumerable references in the footnotes 
to his historical sources. The result may be illustrated here by 
one concrete instance, namely, the treatment of the volume 
entitled ““Dormi Secure.” In the 37th edition of his work on 
“The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons,” Broadus says that 
“at Amsterdam, in 1642, appeared ‘Dormi secure: vel Cynosura 
Professorum ac Studiosorum Eloquentiae,’ etc. (‘Sleep without 
Anxiety: or, The Cynosure of Professors and Students of Elo- 
quence,’ etc.).” In his “Promptuary for Preachers,” Ashley 
gives more accurate and much more detailed information, assign- 
ing the work to about the year 1500, and mentioning a Paris — 
edition issued in 1514, but withal declaring that Dormi Secure 
“is a nom de plume, to trace the original of which the pages of 
Quatif and Echard, Oudin, Richard and Giraud have all been 
consulted in vain.” But the authorship of the work and the 
dates of the first printings are given by Fr. Zawart, who adds 
many details of subsequent editions (1927 report, pp. 328-9). 
The author was Johann of Werden, who was “a native of the 
Ruhr Valley and lived in the Cologne convent ca. 1400.” The 
first printing was in 1482, at Nuremberg, and twenty-four edi- 
tions appeared before the year 1500. Broadus agrees with 
Coquerel (from whom he seems to have obtained his inaccurate 
information) in slighting the work, while Ashley praises it and 
Zawart modestly defends it. 

It is to be hoped that, splendidly as the authors of the two 
bibliographies have done their work, they will find leisure and 
occasion to expand them. But as they stand, the reports begin 
to assume a monumental size and importance because of them, 
while the other thoughtful and attractively presented papers and 
discussions will assure the reports wide and close attention and 
“longitudinem dierum” for doing good work in the world at large 
as well as in the “Franciscan garden.” 

H. T. Henry. 


NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


THE ASCETICAL ELEMENT IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Whether we are discussing the aims of Catholic education in 
general, or of the teaching of Religion in particular, we dare not 
lose sight of the fact that the Catholic outlook on life is funda- 
mentally ascetic. The cant phrase—adjustment to the environ- 
ment—can be used in reference to Catholic education only after 
it has been subjected to such modification as would render it 
unrecognizable to the secularist who coined it. Strictly speaking, 
adjustment to the environment is worldliness, and by reason of 
the grace that is in us, we have been taken out of the world. If 
we are compelled to make friends with the Mammon of Iniquity, 
it is only because we have before us the vision of the everlasting 
mansions. No matter how much we are in the world, we may 
never be of it. 

The Catholic ideal of character training is founded on the 
Doctrine of the Cross. “There is no redemption without shed- 
ding of blood.” If the Catholic makes surrender of his individual 
will and whim, it is not by way of a sort of compromise toward 
social efficiency; it is in order that he may discipline himself 
according to the spirit of Jesus Christ, that, dying to himself, 
he may live to God. He does it, moreover, with the conviction 
of Original Sin and its consequences strongly in mind. The gift 
of integrity enjoyed by our first parents, by virtue of which their 
instincts, desires, impulses, and whatever belongs to what we call 
our lower nature were subject to the law of the mind, is not 
restored to us in baptism. St. Paul is but expressing a universal 
human experience when he talks of the law in the members 
warring against the law of the spirit. Our lower nature does 
not respond to our higher ideals automatically; the body must 
be chastised if it is to be brought into subjection. 

The seeming carelessness of so many of our people to the obli- 
gations of the seasons of Advent and Lent, the rather lax inter- 
pretations that are current concerning the laws of fasting and 
abstinence, the avoidance of long services and the cult of the 
short sermon; in general, the distate for effort in religion, would 
seem to constitute a reason for concern. It would seem to indi- 
cate a failure on someone’s part to emphasize Christ Crucified. 
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That there are certain dangers involved in any attempt to 
introduce the teaching of practical asceticism into the classroom 
is, I think, apparent. These would come mainly from a lack of 
understanding, on the part of the teacher, of the true nature and 
function of self-denial. Too many people are inclined to regard 
the whole matter in a negative light, and in their hands it would 
amount to mere repression, to the worst features of Puritanism. 
They might succeed in convincing the children that religion is 
nothing more than a system of restraints and a negation of 
all joy. 

True asceticism, on the contrary, is the most positive thing 
in the world. Its negative aspects are preparatory—we die to 
self that Christ may live in us. While we are putting off the old 
man, we are putting on the new. We are subjecting ourselves 
to discipline, that ours may be the freedom with which Christ 
has made us free. 

I believe, however, that these difficulties are more apparent 
than real. The priest, trained in the principles of the spiritual 
life and practicing them personally day by day, will have a 
sane point of view. The average nun, likewise, is possessed of 
a remarkably sane spirituality. Here and there some individual 
may have a distorted notion of the whole matter, but this should 
not blind us to the fact that the secrets of the interior life are 
the heritage of our children and that they have a right to the 
experience summed up in Father Faber’s lines: 


The love of Jesus, what it is, 
None but His loved ones know. 


Naturally, a matter of this kind will be handled incidentally 
for the most part. However, the teacher needs to be definitely 
conscious of the ascetical aim and must recognize opportunities 
for stressing it and bringing it into practice. Perhaps it is more 
a matter of interpretation than anything else. 

Some lessons, learned through personal experience in attempt- 
ing to teach practical asceticism to children, are the following: 

1. The quality of classroom discipline insisted upon has much 
to do with the problem. Where there is stern and unyielding 
regimentation and absence of freedom, there is no chance for any 
real character formation, let alone growth in holiness. Self- 
sacrifice imposed from without is not self-sacrifice at all. At its 
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best, it is martyrdom. It usually develops hatred and distrust 
for everything implied in the situation. But a classroom organ- 
ized on the basis of Christian charity, a classroom that exhibits 
all the informal good order of the home, a classroom where 
teacher and pupils live together and work together on the basis 
of comradeship and loving common interest, will offer countless 
opportunities for little acts of self-denial, of mutual helpfulness, 
of sacrifice that will contribute beautifully to the development 
of personal holiness. We are dealing here with the counsels, not 
the precepts, and the spirit of the counsels is not born of 
compulsion. 

2. As much as is possible, our religious instruction should 
center about the Personality of Our Blessed Savior and the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The life of the saint is fashioned accord- 
ing to the Life of his Master, and the source of his strength lies 
in the Unbloody Sacrifice of the New Law. Nothing should be 
more real in the consciousness of the Catholic child than the 
Person of Jesus Christ, and every child leaving a Catholic school 
should have a real and intelligent concept of the Mass. Children 
from the fourth grade up can be taught to use the Missal. If all 
children were so taught, perhaps eventually there would be fewer 
Catholics who valued a Mass because of its brevity. 

3. A device that we have found salutary is the summing up 
of the daily religious instruction as a kind of spiritual bouquet 
and the suggestion of some definite practice after the order of 
the spiritual examen. At noon and in the evening, the children 
examine themselves as to this practice, whatever it may be. In 
the early grades, the children call this their “secret.” 

4. On the principle that the elementary school should teach 
those things which are part of everyone’s daily life, the common 
denominator of human experience, it would seem but fitting that 
the child in the elementary school should be taught to meditate. 
I have been successful in training twelve-year-olds to meditate 
according to an easy method. The difficulty here is in finding 
suitable material. Perhaps we shall have meditation books for 
children in the future, even as we are beginning to get medita- 
tion books for the laity. There is no reason why this most salu- 
tary and necessary instrument for spiritual progress should be 
the exclusive property of priests and religious. 

5. The children should be encouraged to introduce religious 
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practices into the home. We think, of course, of family prayers 
in the evening, May and October devotions, even family morning 
prayers. The fact that the modern home is supposed to be lax 
on these points should not discourage us from attempting a 
restoration. We spend much time decrying the decadence of 
home life. The Catholic school can accomplish much toward 
reviving it. The average Catholic parent is, in my experience, 
docile to the suggestion of family prayers. _ 

In this connection, we might venture a word of condemnation 
of the unenlightened zeal of those Catholic teachers who have 
the children recite morning and evening prayers and prayers 
before and after meals, at school. Their argument is that these 
prayers are not said at home, and that the children will never 
know them if they are not taught in school. But they can teach 
the prayers in school without having them said there. By saying 
morning and evening prayers at school, the children never 
acquire the habit of saying them at the right time and in the 
right place. A response is being built up to a situation that will 
cease to exist, namely, the classroom, and whatever may be our 
faith in the transfer of training, we can scarcely expect a habit 
formed in association with the dismissal bell in school will, by 
some strange mental alchemy, come into play at the sight of 
neatly turned down bed covers when school days are over. 
Fabricando fit faber. We learn to say our night prayers, and 
acquire a habit of saying them, by saying prayers at night—not 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. This sort of thing constitutes 
a most unfortunate assumption, on the part of the school, of 
the functions of the home. 

To resume, Catholic character formation is based on ascetical 
principles. Its best exemplification is found in the training given 
in seminaries and religious novitiates. There is no reason why 
this training should not be extended, in right measure and degree, 
to the laity. Every Christian is, by virtue of his incorporation 
into the Mystical Body of Christ, invited to perfection. Every 
Christian has a right to taste the joy there is in holiness, the 
consolation yielded by spiritual exercises, the bliss of victorious 
self-denial. And the Church has a right to more and more 
members who are walking with the saints in the ways of the 
Master. 


GerorGce JOHNSON. 


AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 


ALUMNI OPPORTUNITIES 


The following report of the work performed by one alumnae 
association of one of the affiliated high schools holds a message 
of major import to the alumni and alumnae associations of all 
our affiliated high schools and colleges: 


During the year we have had great success. This success in 
our opinion will be seen, not so much in the extent of the work 
we, as an association, accomplished, but in the lesson our endeav- 
ors have taught us. From the condition of vagueness and indis- 
tinctness our ideas of the meaning and the purpose of an Alumnae 
Association have, by our concerted actions and mutual coopera- 
tion, grown into a clearness that will hereafter urge us on to do 
many and greater things for our Alma Mater. In other words, 
our work this year taught us, individually and as an association, 
what has been so aptly expressed in the old proverb, “Learn by 
Doing,” or, as it is sometimes put, “Acting Makes the Actor.” 

What we did may be briefly told. During October of last year 
a meeting of the Association was called. Very few of the mem- 
bers responded, and we all felt that something was radically 
wrong. We saw too plainly that interest must be aroused. A 
few of us held a conference and decided that we would do some- 
thing that would bestir the members to become interested at 
least to the extent of attending the meetings. The outcome of 
this discussion was that we announced a meeting, which was 
held at one of the local hotels, and have, as one of its attractive 
features, a speaker who would address the Association on the 
topic, “Alumnae Opportunities.” This we did, and I am happy 
to report that the meeting was attended by a goodly number. 
Our invited guest outlined for us, in a practical and telling 
manner, a number of possible projects that we might undertake 
for the welfare of our school. He stressed this point in par- 
ticular—that we should begin with small practical yet ssible 
projects. I mention this here because it fs really the omar 
of the success that followed. From the projects proposed we 
selected as our imaginary undertaking the following: to secure 
a sum sufficient to form the nucleus of a method or professional 
library for the teaching staff of our school. This money was to 
be obtained through card parties and such like socials which the 
members were to hold at their respective homes. We pledged 
ourselves to have this ready so that it could be offered as a 
Christmas gift from the members of the Alumnae Association to 
the teachers of the school. 

The plan was approved and seemed to fire the members with 
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an enthusiasm that heretofore had been wanting. During the 
several weeks that followed we gathered in little groups at our 
several homes. These gatherings grew in number as well as in 
interest and delight. They provided real joy for many a gray 
November day. The modest sum of $75 was soon realized. 
This was turned over to a committee which had been appointed 
by the president of the Association. This committee had already 
conferred with the principal of the school in order to ascertain 
just what books would be most helpful to the teachers. Some 
twenty volumes were selected, which, together with a subscrip- 
tion to three educational journals, were presented on Christmas 
morning as an expression of our gratitude to the school that had 
trained us in our youth. That the teachers were surprised, that 
they were pleased, that they were deeply touched by this simple 
expression of loyalty and devotion goes without saying. They 
gained the foundation of a professional library; we gained a 
great deal more. 

The germs of real interest and enthusiasm were planted, yes, 
had taken root and, like the Mustard Seed of the Gospel seemed 
destined to grow into ever-widening possibilities. We had made 
a beginning and, through it, seemed to be urged on. One small 
group had had such pleasure in their part of the work that they 
continued the card parties after Christmas and realized the 
additional sum of $100. This they gave through the Association 
with the understanding that it was to be utilized in giving the 
art teacher an opportunity to take up some special work for the 
improvement and enlargement of her department. 

At the June meeting, which had been a topic of discussion 
during our little gatherings of the previous winter and early 
spring, the Association pledged itself to secure the necessary 
means whereby the needed equipment for the Natural Science 
Laboratory could be secured. This meeting was held at the 
school, and the old graduates never seemed more a part of the 
institution than on that occasion. What they had done during 
the winter was chattingly recalled to the delight of the teachers 
and in a special manner to the members of the senior class, who 
that day had been officially received as members of the Alumnae 
Association. In order to make good our pledge—namely, that 
we would amass the sum of $1,000 for laboratory equipment— 
we decided to hold teas and garden parties during the summer. 
By this procedure many an afternoon that might otherwise have 
proved boresome was enlivened and rendered both profitable 
and pleasant. Many a correspondence card, especially from the 
younger set, came from the beach and mountain and city report- 
ing in gleeful and youthful enthusiasm that their latest garden 
party had been a great success and that the inclosed check was 
a concrete proof. By the end of August the amount needed was 
in the hands of the committee appointed to carry out the several 
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details of the proposed work. When the fall term began the 
new equipment had been installed and was ready for use by the 
students. 

This last remark leads me to say that, as a result of the garden 
parties held during the summer, our Alma Mater and her worth 
as an institution with an eye to the practical in the education 
of Catholic young ladies was called to the attention of many a 
mother, who was then and there face to face with the problem 
of deciding where she would enter her daughter for a high school 
education. In other words, the guests at our several gatherings 
were indirectly, yet effectively, introduced to our Alma Mater. 
They naturally questioned us concerning her, and we as loyal 
alumnae became willing spokeswomen in her behalf. The effects 
of this phase of our work are to be seen in the significant fact 
that the registration for this present year is almost a 30 per cent 
increase over that of last year. 


The above quoted facts are indeed an object lesson to the 
Alumnae Associations of the institutions affiliated to the Catholic 
University. Here we see what one group of graduates was able 
to do for their Alma Mater. No doubt there are other groups 
who have likewise done much for their school, but as we have 
not yet heard from them we cannot offer their accomplishments 
as further evidences of the lesson herein taught, “Alumnae Op- 
portunities.” This one group gradually progressed from small 
beginnings into deeds of wider services and activities. In each 
of their deeds we note with an arresting interest that the element 
of the practical was never lost sight of in the endeavors they put 
forth for the betterment of their Alma Mater. By the very fact 
that it undertook and successfully accomplished its first project, 
this group sensed the lesson that the secret of progress is in deeds 
well done, not in words glibly uttered. It began with an under- 
standing which was within its scope, and through its accomplish- 
ment the Association was motivated to further endeavors. Like 
the rolling snowball, each activity performed was wider in its 
extent and its influence. From the single and simple deed of 
securing the beginnings of a professional library, the Association 
launched into larger and more complex activities; each activity 
always being of a most practical nature and contributing to the | 
betterment of the school from which the members of the Asso- 
ciation had graduated. As they worked out their proposed plans 
and projects the members of the Association gained a clearer 
insight and a deeper comprehension of the mission of an Alumnae 
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Association. The motives that actuated them in these under- 
takings not only tended to urge them to do their best but gave 
them a more definite meaning of the duty incumbent upon them 
as individual graduates and as members of the Association. 

“The more we know of motives the more we know of mean- 
ings,” was the lesson that this Alumnae garnered from its labors 
and herein share by way of suggestion with the members of other 
Alumnae Associations of our affiliated high schools. It will show 
them as it shows us all that real devotion to an Alma Mater con- 
sists not in promising or even, let us say, in attempting to per- 
form vast and showy deeds, but rather in taking up simple and 
practical services for the betterment and advancement of “OUR 
SCHOOL.” 

Leo L. McVay. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education has just disclosed the 
results of a survey—the first of its kind ever undertaken—which, 
educators assert, completely vindicates the Catholic high school 
idea. 

The survey, made for the year 1926, embraces 132 Catholic 
men’s and women’s colleges and more than 10,000 freshman 
students. It shows that 59.8 per cent of these students came 
from Catholic high schools, while 40.2 per cent came from public 
high schools. 

This proportion, educators point out, speaks glowingly for the 
Catholic high school, because, while they estimate that only 
about one-third of the Catholic boys and girls attending high 
schools are in Catholic secondary schools, these institutions have 
directed more than half of the students in Catholic colleges to 
those institutions. 

Sixty-three Catholic colleges for men covered in the survey 
had 7,068 freshman students. Of this number 4,080, or 57.7 per 
cent, came to those institutions from Catholic high schools. Two 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight of these freshmen came 
to the Catholic colleges from public high schools. These latter 
were 42.3 per cent of the total number of freshmen students in 
these schools. 

The survey covered 69 Catholic colleges for women. These 
boasted a total of 3,249 freshman students, of whom 2,089, or 
64.3 per cent, came to the institutions from Catholic high schools, 
while 1,160, or 35.7 per cent, were from public high schools. 

In all 132 colleges the freshman students totaled 10,317. Of 
these 6,169 came from Catholic high schools, and 4,148 from 
public high schools. 

A study of the report reveals that in more than 25 Catholic 
colleges the freshman students coming to the institutions from 
public high schools outnumber the students of the same class 
coming from Catholic secondary schools. This situation is seen 
slightly more frequently among the Catholic colleges for men 
than among the women’s colleges. On the other hand, 15 colleges 
reported that all of their freshman students had come from 
Catholic high schools. 
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In several instances it was reported that the freshman class 
was equally divided as to students coming from Catholic and 
public high schools. Usually in these instances the freshman 
class is of small enrollment. 

The University of Notre Dame returned one of the most inter- 
esting reports in this survey, by virtue of the fact that it ac- 
counted for a very large freshman class, and one in which the 
public high school pupils outnumbered the graduates of Catholic 
secondary schools almost two to one. The University reported 
1,013 students in the freshman class. Of these 399 came from 
Catholic high schools, and 614 from public high schools. 

DePaul University in Chicago reported just the reverse. The 
Chicago school, reporting a freshman class of 431 students, said 
that while 315 of these came from Catholic secondary schools, 
only 116 were graduates of public high schools. 

The Catholic University of America reported the freshman 
class nearly equally divided as to graduates of Catholic and pub- 
lic secondary schools, with the latter somewhat in the majority. 
The Catholic University, with a freshman class of 133 students, 
reports 50 of these graduates of Catholic high schools and 62 
graduates of public high schools. It reports 21 freshman students 
“from other sources.” 

Georgetown University, the Jesuit institution of higher educa- 
tion in the national capital, did not report the numerical division 
of its 278 freshman students as to their high school alma maters, 
but stated that 60 per cent of these students were from Catholic 
high schools and 40 per cent from public high schools. 

St. Mary’s College of Oakland, California, reported a great 
preponderance of public high school graduates in its freshman 
class of 146 students. Only 37 of these first-year men came 
from Catholic high schools, while 109 were public high school 
graduates, it said. 

Holy Cross College at Worcester, Massachusetts, reported that 
it kept no record to determine whether its 350 freshmen were 
graduates of Catholic or public secondary schools. The students, 
it said, however, “are divided quite evenly.” 

Creighton University at Omaha, reporting 385 freshmen, esti- 
mated that 90 per cent of them were graduates of public high 
schools. 

Manhattan College in New York City reported 104 Catholic 
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high school graduates and 66 public high school graduates in its 
freshman class. Fordham University in the same city reported 
a freshman class of 425 students, of whom 312 came from Cath- 
olic high schools and 113 from public high schools. 

St. Bernard College at St. Bernard, Alabama, reported only 15 
students in its freshman class and stated that all were graduates 
of Catholic high schools. On the other hand, Jefferson College, 
conducted by the Society of Mary at Convent, Louisiana, re- 
ported 13 public high school graduates and only 3 Catholic high 
school graduates, among its 16 freshmen. Gonzaga University 
in Spokane, with 110 freshman students, reported 60 to be grad- 
uates of Catholic high schools and 50 to have come from public 
high schools. 

Providence College at Providence, Rhode Island, an educa- 
tional institution conducted by the Dominican Fathers, reported 
223 freshmen, of whom 88 were graduates of Catholic high schools 
and 135 graduates of public secondary schools. 

Among the colleges for women, St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, reports 70 of its 119 freshman students to be 
graduates of Catholic high schools, and 49 to have come from 
public high schools. St. Francis Xavier College for Women, 
Chicago, reports that 52 of its first-year students came from 
Catholic high schools and only 5 from public institutions. 

Trinity College in the District of Columbia states that 60 of 
its 86 first-year students came from Catholic schools, and 26 
from public. Every one of the 14 first-year students at the 
College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park, Calif., graduated from 
Catholic high schools, while the Dominican College of San 
Rafael, San Rafael, California, reported that 28 of its 54 fresh- 
men were from public schools and 26 from Catholic schools. 
Incarnate Word College and Our Lady of the Lake College, both 
in San Antonio, Texas, reported that the graduates of public high 
schools are in the majority in their freshman classes. The former 
reports that 70 of its 97 freshmen came from public institutions 
of learning, and 27 from Catholic. The latter reports that 49 of 
its 79 freshmen are graduates of public schools, and 30 graduates 
of Catholic schools. 


BLIND LEADING THE BLIND 
In the vigorous contemporary discussions that are going for- 
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ward in more lands than one as to the adequacy or inadequacy 
of present-day education, chief stress is almost uniformly laid 
upon the altered content of modern life and on the great mass of 
new knowledge that has been brought into education by the 
physical and natural sciences, as well as by that form of mass 
introspection which is called social science. These are most 
important matters, and all of them play their part. There is, 
however, another matter, quite generally everlooked, which is 
accountable for educational delinquencies that are truly without 
number and quite appalling in their significance. 

Whatever may be the case elsewhere, in the United States, 
teachers themselves, save those exceptions which here as always 
prove the rule, whether in school, in college or in university, are, 
and for some time past have been, in large part quite uneducated 
in any large and justifiable sense of that word. The elaborate 
training which they have so often received is a sorry substitute 
for education. They are high-minded, eager and devoted spe- 
cialists and illustrate to the full the definition, marked as much 
by truth as by wit, that the specialist is one who knows more 
and more about less and less. For whatever other purposes this 
trait may be useful, it is quite futile as an instrument of edu- 
cation. What one misses today is that background of good 
manners, of correct and cultivated speech, of high standards of 
appreciation in art and in letters, that general and kindly ac- 
quaintance with all that is best in literature, in the fine arts and 
in reflective thought, which has always constituted the tie that 
binds together the men and women of genuine educational insight 
and competence. The usual deplorable incapacity in the matter 
of foreign languages on the part of the American teacher engaged 
in secondary or higher education is a weakness which grows in 
importance as the world’s interests multiply. There is profound 
truth in the pregnant maxim of Goethe: Wer fremde Sprachen 
nicht kennt, weiss nichts von seiner eigenen. Not to be able to 
speak either French or German or Italian or Spanish, and to 
read perhaps but one of these stumblingly and without appre- 
ciation of form or style, is of itself pretty much to sterilize the 
educational power of years of specialized study and acquisition. 
—Annual Report of the President of Columbia University. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES ’ 


The Man Who Saw God: Or the Asceticism and Mysticism of 
St. Francis of Assisi. Illustrated. Pp. 154. 


The Man Who Was Nobody: Or How Saint Francis of Assisi 
Won the Heart of the World. Pp. 188. 


~ < we Clock and The Canon of the Mass. Illustrated. 
p. 32. 

The three titles are associated here for the reason that they 
have a special interest for Catholic educators. The first two 
titles are reprints of Fr. Linneweber’s papers in the reports, for 
1926 and 1927 respectively, of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference. The members of the Conference have been justified 
by the results of their enthusiastic desire that the two admirable 
papers should appear in separate volumes as well as in the rather 
solemn form of the reports, since the daintily attractive volumes 
deserve a much wider reading public than could hope to receive 
copies of the reports. The author has made asceticism and mys- 
ticism matters for interested reading. He has relieved them 
of the often heavy phraseology of pious writers, and he knows 
how, by appropriate and appealing modern instances, to give 
freshness to the old but most important themes. The brevity 
of the chapters allures to even a casual reading, and meanwhile 
the author’s ability so to connect them in sequence as to keep 
the thread of the argument before the mental eye of the reader— 
an illustration, by the way, of excellent pedagogy—is happily 
exemplified in the second volume, “The Man Who Was Nobody.” 
The first volume has eight lovely pictorial illustrations by Emil 
Frei. Both volumes are bound alike, not, as Hamlet sadly re- 
marked, in customary suits of solemn black (the repellent dress 
of much of our pious literature), but in Franciscan brown, with 
gold titles on the backs and the front covers—altogether making 
companion books that are a delightful example of the binder’s 
art. 
The same author’s “The Eucharistic Clock” and “The Canon 
of the Mass,” illustrated by pictures and diagrams, conveys in 
clear and brief manner the lessons that should make the Mass 
interesting to “the coming generation.” The publications can 
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be had from The Franciscan Friary, 133 Golden Gate Avenue, 


San Francisco, California. 
H. T. Henry. 


The American Secondary School, by Leonard V. Koos. New 

York: Ginn and Co., 1927. Pp. 755. 

The author of the present volume needs no introduction to 
students of secondary education. Two previous works, “The 
Junior High School” and “The Junior-College Movement,” have 
already established an enviable reputation and are certain to 
insure a prompt reception for this recent production which is 
evidently intended to complete a series dealing with our “Middle 
Schools.” 

“The American High School” is well adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of courses in the principles of secondary education. 
The treatment is in some respects more extensive in scope than 
is usually the case in works covering the same field. In addition 
to the materials generally discussed such as the history of the 
secondary school, its aims and functions, its relation to the 
higher and lower institutions, social determinants, etc., the reader 
discovers chapters relating to special administrative aspects of 
the subject; viz., the organization of the teaching staff, the school 
plant, the size and distribution of secondary schools, as well as 
a consideration of the particular problems of rural secondary 
education. 

Since the book is intended as an introductory text in secondary 
education, one wonders if it might not be reduced somewhat in 
size without impairing the merit by the curtailment of the sta- 
tistical discussions contained in the earlier chapters. 

J. R. Rooney. 


Readings in Ethics. Compiled and Edited by J. F. Leibell, Ph.D. 

Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1926. Pp. xiv-+1090. 

The movement for the introduction of ethical teaching into 
our school curricula is slowly but surely gaining momentum. 
The increase of crime, especially among youth, has been partly 
responsible for the awakening of a considerable number of 
thinkers to a realization of the impending, if not already present, 
crisis in social morality and the pressing need of combating the 
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evil through the application of sound remedies. In the minds 
of some the persistent conviction has gradually formed that the 
“medieval” claim regarding the importance of the moral and 
spiritual instruction as a necessary integrating and coordinating 
element in any complete system of education is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

While many readily subscribe to the demand for the intro- 
duction of ethical instruction into high school and college curric- 
ula, yet outside the Catholic Church little agreement can be 
found on the question as to the actual content of such instruc- 
tion. Some, and among such advocates are to be found num- 
bers of the “devout female sex,” believe that an adequate remedy 
is to be secured only through the emancipation from traditional 
ethical notions and customs. 

A recent philosophical work entitled “The Right to be Happy” 
contains a plea for the modernization of ethics as shall allow, 
among other things, for pre-marital intercourse without social 
disapproval, etc. The authoress maintains that the reforma- 
tion of humanity can only be effected by such a bouleversment 
of courageous morals as will effect an emancipation from “an 
absurd Judiaccum—Christian synthesis,’ which has heretofore 
dominated Christian civilization. The sanctification of man, 
especially the female of the species homo sapiens, can only, it is 
asserted, be effective by a new ethic—one which will above all 
modernize its ethics with regard to sex. 

The authoress’ plea for a liberation and beautification of the 
sex instinct is characteristic of much of the typical ethical “bunk” 
that has, for some time, striated the “intellectual fodder” which 
has catered to the unnaturally stimulated appetites of most of 
the readers of many of our best sellers in the field of literature. 

In the face of the present day clamor for “self-expression,” 
when “faith” in the “divine urge” is held to cast a halo of eth- 
ical sanctification over the most unregulated of sex relations, 
when social custom dictates that, for “nice” families, the size of 
the nursery be in inverse ratio to the magnitude of the garage, 
when business failure is held to be the main if not the only 
unethical factor in industrial and commercial relations, when the 
object of human life for many is obscure, the means of attain- 
ment of life’s purposes altogether undetermined and their inter- 
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relations problematical, the earnest student of ethical relation- 
ships and purposes will welcome a work such as “Reading in 
Ethics,” which provides much sound guidance with which to 
grapple successfully with life’s fundamental problems. 

Dr. Leibell’s compilation of excerpts and articles, covering 
most of the phases of the fundamental ethical problems agitating 
the minds of modern thinkers, will prove of much value to the 
regular teacher and student of moral philosophy as well as to 
anyone who seeks a reasonable and fairly complete exposition 
of the basic principles which underlie all right thinking concern- 
ing the end of human existence and conduct, the nature and 
source of moral obligation, rights and duties, the origin, founda- 
tion, and purpose of human society, social institutions, the fam- 
ily, civic and international relationships. 

The massive volume of over 1,100 pages is compiled chiefly of 
articles taken from contemporary authors. Only three ancient or 
medieval authors are drawn on for contributions—Aristotle repre- 
senting pre-Christian writers furnishes an excerpt on “The Pur- 
pose of Ethics,” while the readings taken from pre-modern Chris- 
tian writers are limited to the two from St. Francis de Sales and 
the five from St. Thomas Aquinas. Two Encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII form the source of two readings on “The Evil That 
Flows from Divorce” and “The Condition of Labor.” The Joint 
Pastoral of the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States, 
1919,” furnishes readings on “The Catholic Attitude on Educa- 
tion,” “Woman’s Influence,” “Divorce,” “Industrial Relations and 
International Relations.” The writings of Cardinals O’Connell, 
Gibbons, Billiot, Mercier, Newman and Manning furnish each a 
contribution on an important topic. From the pages of the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia are culled no less than thirty-one articles, while 
the rest of the 182 excerpts and articles constituting the volume 
are taken from the writings of such authors as Ryan, Plater, 
Husslein, Fox McNabb, Rickaby, Maher, Slater, Macksey, 
Brosnahan, McDonald, Cronin, O’Rabilly, Blackley, Hull Con- 
way, Cooper, Kerby, Margaret Fletcher, etc. 

While in general the order of arrangement and the articles 
selected are satisfactory, yet the reviewer believes that the 
completeness of the work would be considerably enhanced 
through the inclusion, possibly as substitutions for some of the 
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duplications, of additional readings presenting more of the 
principal non-Catholic ethical theories. With the readings on 
“The Theory of Hobbes and Rousseau’s Social Contract” (which 
should be more properly listed under the division entitled 
“The State”), the inclusion of readings dealing with the political 
theories of Locke, Hegel, Compte, Spinoza, Spencer, Mazzini, 
etc., would add to the completenéss of the work. Nationalism 
is surely of sufficient present-day interest and the Divine Right 
of Kings theory of sufficient historic importance to warrant 
special treatment in any complete exposition of the ethical 
theories on “The Nature of the State.” 

Besides, some of the articles on topics of minor importance 
in the United States might be replaced with considerable gain 
by articles dealing with fundamental subjects as “The Intrinsic 
Distinction Between Good and Evil,” “Basis of Moral Obliga- 
tion,” “The Nature and Divisions of Justice,” “Injustice, Resti- 
tution, Secrets and Moral Obligation,” “State Absolution,” 
“Relation of Church and State,” “The Nature of the Marriage 
Contract,” “State Jurisdiction Over Non-Christian Marriage,” 
“Eugenics Sterilization of Criminals and Defectives,” “Ethics 
of Modern Dancing,” “Theatre Literature,” etc., etc. 

On the other hand, one fails to see any justification for in- 
cluding in the work the morsel from Woodrow Wilson’s “The 
State,” on “The Functions of Government.” The passage not 
only is devoid of any ethical significance but it even fails to 
accord with the divisions of state functions generally recognized 
by present-day authorities on Political Science. 

The article on “The Ethics of Strikes” dealing with what its 
author notes “is a large order” involves such complexities that 
it would better be left alone by one not familiar with the funda- 
mental economic facts and the moral issues involved. The con- 
clusions of well-informed moralists on this vital problem would 
certainly be more accurately presented in pertinent passages 
from the works of Joseph Husslein, 8.J., or Dr. John A. Ryan, 
whose writings on the industrial problems form safer ethical 
guidance for interested readers. 

The utility of the volume of readings would also be con- 
siderably enhanced had a more complete subject index been 
added. The nine-page index of proper names is of but little 
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service to the average reader, and the sketchy subject index 
given of three and one-half pages scarcely more than repeats 
what is already listed in the five and one-half page table of 
contents. One might also suggest that the omission of the- 
usual episcopal imprimatur be supplied in a second edition of 
the work. 

In spite of the few restrictions noted, “Readings in Ethics” 
may well commend itself to the readers of the CarHotic Epuca- 
TIONAL Review. Within its pages are contained much material 
worth careful reading, serious reflection and practical application 
to present-day life’s complicated issues and problems. 

Donatp A. MacLean. 


Principles of Secondary Education, by L. A. Williams and G. A. 

Rice. New York: Ginn and Co., 1927. Pp. 339. 

Educational literature in America, until a comparatively 
recent date, concerned itself chiefly with the elementary school, 
and the field of secondary education was practically neglected. 
In recent years, the situation has been in a measure reversed and 
the high school has become the center of discussion. 

Beginning with Inglis’ work on the “Principles of Secondary 
Education,” numerous treatises have appeared under quite 
similar titles and adhering to the same general plan. Such treat- 
ments generally included a consideration of the school as a 
social institution, its historical antecedents, the nature of the 
adolescent, the program of studies, and the relations prevailing 
among the various elements in the educational structure. 

Conforming to the same general type, the present volume in 
this respect presents nothing new or novel. Its merit lies in the 
fact that the authors have made good use of the large amount 
of recent material which has appeared since the publication of 
Inglis’ text. They have, among other things, incorporated in 
their work the latest modifications which have been made in the 
leading European systems and have presented the chief facts 
relating to these schools in a manner readily understood by 
the beginner. In their presentation of the program of studies, 
they have eliminated all needless discussion and have presented 
the issues in a clear-cut, interesting fashion. In general it may 
be said that clarity and simplicity characterize the entire work. 
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One feature, however, mars its general excellence. In their 
discussion of the historical background the authors apparently 
fail to appreciate the educational accomplishments of the 
Catholic Church, while their statements relative to educational 
facilities in England during the Reformation are certainly open 
to question. 

J. R. Rooney. 


Directing Learning in the High School, by Walter S. Monroe, 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Co., 1927. Pp. 577. 
General methods have been treated so frequently that the term 

has become hackneyed. Their application in the past has been 

confined principally to the elementary institution, and it is only 
recently that their implications for the higher school have become 
the subject of investigation. 

In the final analysis, methods are essentially means to an end. 
The philosophy of education and psychology both contribute 
to their determination. While the ultimate principles of method 
must ever remain the same, changing objectives and new periods 
of development in the life of the student require a different 
interpretation of them. 

The author of the present volume has rendered a distinct 
service to all high school teachers. In his treatment, familiar 
ideas take on new meaning as they are presented in the light 
of adolescent needs. “Directing Learning in the High School” 
makes the pupil the center of the teaching process. The student 
is educated through his own activity. Knowledge must take on 
meaning and become functional in the life of the youth. The 
teacher’s aim must be to start the process and to guide its 
progress. Such is the main theme of the work. 

The nature of learning in general, teachers’ objectives, and 
individual differences receive due attention, but the chief discus- 
sion is with the different types of classroom endeavor. Habit 
formation, the development of attitudes, acquiring information, 
the problem and the project are treated in a clear and thought- 
provoking fashion. 

While the reader cannot accept every opinion of the author, 
he believes, nevertheless, that the volume easily fulfills the need 
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for an appropriate text which would serve as the basis for a 
course in the principles of teaching in the secondary school. 
Joun R. Rooney. 


A Primer of Moral Philosophy, by J. H. Keane, S.J. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1927. Pp. 212. 

Although the author states that the work has been compiled 
primarily for study clubs of the Catholic Social Guild, this 
Primer would make an excellent introductory text for use in our 
Catholic High Schools, Academies and Novitiates where, if as 
stated in a recent article in THe CatrHotic EpucationaL Re- 
view, “Morality must be the principal objective of the educa- 
tor,” at least an elementary course in moral philosophy should 
be included in the curriculum. In view of the present chaotic 
condition of ethical thought and what practically amounts to a 
conspiracy against Christian ethical principles and practice it 
is vital, even as a mere matter of self-protection, that the Cath- 
olic teacher as well as the Catholic youth be well grounded in 
the rational principles of Christian morality. 

In “A Primer of Moral Philosophy” will be found a simple, 
compact yet comprehensive and practical presentation of the 
principles governing moral life. The author divides the work 
into four parts: I. Ethics, under which he treats, happiness, hu- 
man acts, Moral Criteria, etc.; II. Moral Obligation and Natural 
Law, Moral Judgments and Sanctions; III. The Applications 
of the Natural Law; Man’s Duties to God, Himself and His 
Neighbor; and IV. Domestic, Civic and Social Life. It is to be 
hoped that the book will find a wide circulation in our second- 
ary schools as well as in the study clubs for which it was orig- 
inally intended. 

Donatp A. MacLean. 


Teaching English in the Junior High School, by Edward Harlan 
Webster and Miss Dora V. Smith. Cloth. Pp. viii+404. 
Price, $2.00. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 

Volumes have been written on the presentation of composition 
and grammar to school children, but this is a decided improve- 
ment over all its predecessors. It is a careful exposition of the 
group method of organization of the class, which utilizes the 
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main interests of children themselves, socializes the production 
and appraisal by the students of their compositions, and fosters 
the character-building attitudes of self-help and friendly cooper- 
ation with each other. The book is full of practical examples of 
worth-while projects. These, however, would produce far better 
results if the group method used lent itself to individual initia- 


tive. 


The book should prove of special value to young teachers who 
are getting their training in normal schools, and also to experi- 
enced teachers who are looking for new ideas, methods, and ma- 
terials. As a textbook for students in the junior high school, 
it admits of rearrangement of content which would be more sat- 
isfactory to individual groups in this division. 

“Teaching English in the Junior High School” is written in a 
clear, understandable style. It should be of even wider useful- 
ness than the junior high school. Owing to much of its ele- 
mentary work, it could be used to advantage in the fifth and 
sixth grades. 

The authors are experienced teachers of many years in the 
grade, junior, and senior high schools, both private and public, 
urban and rural. In addition they have been engaged for some 
time in the supervision of English teaching and in the training 
of teachers in normal schools and colleges. Every chapter shows 
their contact with the practical problems that are met in all 
types of schools. 

Sister Louise Curr. 
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Davis, Calvin Olin: Our Evolving High School Curriculum. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1927. Pp. 
ix+301. Price, $2.00. 

De Hovre, Fr.: Essai de Philosophie Pedagogique. Bruxelles: 
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dren’s Literature. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1927. Pp. 354. Price, $2.00. 
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Hadsell, Harry I.: Class Record Book. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1927. Price, 80 cents. 

Johnsen, Julia E. (compiler): Selected Articles on a Federal 
Department of Education. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1927. Pp. lxviii+-357. Price, $2.40. 

Kelley, Truman Lee, Ph.D.: Interpretation of Educational 
Measurements. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 
1927. Pp. xiii+363. Price, $2.20. : 

Smith, David Eugene, and Reeve, William David: The Teach- 
ing of Junior High School Mathematics. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1927. Pp. viii+411. Price, $2.00. 

National Catholic Educational Association: Report of the 
Proceedings and Addresses of the 24th Annual Meeting, Detratt, 
Mich., June 27-29, 1927. Columbus, Ohio: Office of the Secre- 
tary General. 

The University of the State of New York, the State Depart- 
ment of Education: 23rd Annual Report, for year ending July 
3ist, 1926. Albany: The University of the State of New York. 
Pp. 268. 

The University of the State of New York, the State Depart- 
ment of Education: 22nd Annual Report, for the year ending 
July 31st, 1925. Albany: The University of the State of New 
York. Pp. 777. 


General 


Boyton, Neil, 8. J.: Mississippi’s Blackrobe, a Story of Father 
Marquette. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1927. Pp. 192. 
Price, $1.25. 

Callan, Rev. Charles J., and McHugh, Rev. John A.: The Man 
of God, Catholic Prayers and Devotions for Men. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1927. Pp. 241. Price, $1.25. 

Clarke, Isabel C.: The Lamp of Destiny. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1927. Pp. 373. Price, $2.50. 

Cohausz, Rev. Otto, 8. J.: The Priest and Saint Paul, An In- 
terpretation of St. Paul’s Writings bearing on the Priesthood. 
Translated by Rev. Laurence P. Emery, M. A. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1927. Pp. 311. Price, $2.25. 

Nichols, Egbert Ray, Editor: Intercollegiate Debates. New 
York: Noble and Noble, 1927. Pp. viii+465. Price, $2.50. 
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Textbooks 

Garis, Howard R.: The Uncle Wiggily Book. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1927. Pp. viii+-178. 

Hallock, Grace T., and Winslow, C. E. A.: After the Rain; 
Cleanliness Customs of Children in Many Lands. 

Higgins, Rev. James: School Sisters of Notre Dame; Austin, 
Mary Christina: American Readers for the Catholic Schools. 
First Reader; Teachers’ Manual. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1927. Reader, pp. 152; Manual, pp. 303. 

Johnson, Burges, Litt.D.: Essaying the Essay. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, 1927. Pp. xiii+317. Price, $1.00. 

Kostychev, Dr. S.: Plant Respiration. Translated by Charles 
J. Lyon, Ph.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, 
1927. Pp. xi+163. Price, $2.50. 

Loti, Pierre: Pecheur D’Islande. Edited by J. Senior. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. Pp. 198. 
Price, 70 cents. 

McPherson, William, and Henderson, William Edwards: A 
Course in General Chemistry. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1927. Pp. viii+702. Price, $3.40. 

Mason, Thomas E.; Hazard, Cliton T., and Carmichael, Robert 
C.: Analytic Geometry. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927. 
Pp. xi+224. Price, $2.40. 

Mathews, John Mabry, Ph.D.: Essentials of American Gov- 
ernment. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927. Pp. xxiv+419. 
Price, $1.60. 

Merimee, Prosper: Colomba. Edited by Osmond T. Robert. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1927. Pp. xvii+350. Price, 
92 cents. 

Myers, Garry Cleveland, and Myers, Caroline Elizabeth: My 
Work Book in Arithmetic. Book Two. Cleveland: The Harter 
School Supply Company, 1926. Pp. 128. 

The Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary: The 
New Corona First Reader. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927. 
Pp. viii+136. 

Weaver, James H., and Carmichael, Robert D.: The Calculus. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927. Pp. xiv+345. Price, $2.80. 

Weld, William Ernest, and Tostlebe, Alvin S.: A Case Book 
for Economics. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927. Pp. xiii 
+508. 
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Pamphlets 


The Laura Spillman Rockefeller Memorial: Report for 1926. 
New York: 1927. 

Mott, William E.: Engineering as a Profession. Bulletin No. 1, 
Series 23, November 1, 1927. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

National Council of Geography Teachers: Geography in the 
Junior High School. Report of the National Council Committee. 
Worcester, Mass.: Dr. D. C. Ridgley, Clark University. Price, 
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The Blue Book of Non-theatrical Films: 1000 and One (fifth 
edition). Chicago: The Educational Screen, 1927. 
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